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HERVEY DE LYON. 


By KATHARINE WYLDE. 


I. 


HEN Hervey de Lyon (he was afraid to spell it Hervé de 
Leon, @ da Froissart) appeared at the Parochial Working 
Party, brought by Miss Temple as her contribution te the “ Enter- 


tainment,” a whisper ran round the tables where the poor woman sat,— 

“ What a very beautiful gentleman ! ” 

And, indeed, the ladies and the partly ladies looked at him on 
not without some wondering admiration. His style was that of the 
proverbial hairdresser’s block ; florid cheeks, curly hair, straight nose, 
eyes very large and rather prominent under arched eyebrows. It 
was the eyes which had struck Etta Temple; whatever quarter of earth 
or heaven she intended to survey, those eyes somehow entrapped her 
own. At first she was provoked, then ashamed ; now she had given 
in, and when she was caught looking at the musician, she scarcely 
coloured. To complete Hervey’s description, he had very small 
hands, a tendency to embonpoint, brown boots, and very, very well- 
fitting clothes. Only ignorant people mistook him for a gentleman, 
and of these Etta was not one. Nevertheless, she pretended ; for 
she could not vanquish the desire to please him, and there was 
nothing in all the world which pleased Hervey de Lyon so much as 
to be taken for a gentleman. 

“De Lyon is my professional name,” he expounded to Miss 
Temple, “but as matter of fact I have full right to it. We are 
descended from the De Lyons, whose monuments—cross-legged— 
are in our village church. I don’t know why my great grandfather 
dropped the name.” . 
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This story he had told so often that he really quite believed it ; 
and indeed it had some flimsy foundation in fact. 

“T think,” he continued musingly, “I shall take out a patent and 
resume the name formally. I am already known by it, and have 
practically dropped the other, except when I visit my mother in the 
old home.” 

“Yorkshire, isn’t it?” said Etta, humouring him. “I suppose 
your mother has a nice house ?” 

“Oh yes. A beautiful little place. Iwas born there. An old 
Tudor building, with a garden—the old style of garden—and look- 
ing out on a bit of a park.” 

However, he did not tell her the name of the village, nor explain 
that it was in Suffolk, not Yorkshire. Nor did he mention the name 
he had dropped for that of De Lyon: it was that name we have 
heard before—Smith. 

As for Etta, she was an independent damsel of twenty-five, 
tolerably pretty and inclined to be sarcastic. She dressed well, 
and lived in a flat near Victoria, and had a chaperon who was 
not suffered to chaperon much. Etta’s maiden aunts were rather 
scandalised by her; but being a modern young lady she was quite 
harmless, and very well able to take care of herself. She had more 
comrades than friends, and more friends than lovers; and she had 
no more intention of falling in love than of exploring the seven 
wandering stars. 

‘What a ludicrous little humbug he is!” washer reflection when 
Hervey de Lyon talked of his cross-legged ancestors and his mother’s 
Tudor residence. 


II. 


“ Now, Etta,” said the clergyman’s wife, at the Parochial Sewing 
Party, “I think you might put up your man tosing. Shall I play 
his accompaniment ?” 

“No,” said Etta, “ he’ll play everyone else’s !” 

Mrs. Clergyman looked at him more attentively. He was talk- 
ing music with the curate, who seemed impressed. Technical terms 
fell common as blackberries, and Mr. de Lyon was, it appeared, 
bosom friend to all the head musicians of Europe. 

“ He’s rather good, I suppose?” said Mrs. Clergyman, doubtfully. 
‘Will he despise this piano? Really, Etta, I’m afraid he’s too good 
for us! I wish you had kept him for the Bazaar Concert !” 

“‘ He shall sing for thattoo. I brought him to-night because he’s 
the only man I know who wiil take as much pains for this audience 
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as he will for the Princess at the Bazaar! He’s the kindest hearted 
creature that ever lived !” 

Etta spoke so warmly that Mrs. Clergyman was amazed, and 
inspected the hairdresser-block little man again. Then Miss Temple, 
her cheeks flushed, walked over to Hervey de Lyon. 

“You are to begin,” she said; “what will you give us? some 
nice old ballad which these poor women will understand ?” 

Etta was not aware that when he smiled at her, she smiled in 
return ; Mr. de Lyon, however, observed the fact with deep-seated 
satisfaction. He moved to the piano, sat down and rambled his 
fingers over the keys, while in thought he selected a ballad. The 
ladies and the partly ladies, who understood something of music, 
looked up from their sewing, perceiving that he knew what he was 
about. Then he sang the old song of the Miller’s Daughter. 

His voice was sweet and powerful, exquisitely modulated, and 
perfectly trained, true and thrilling as a clarion. While he sang, 
his fingers produced, somehow, the whole country village from the 
key-board. You heard the mill stream plashing, you saw the mill 
wheel turning. Birds sang in the hedges, and a lark in a blue sky. 
You perceived green fields, and cows chewing the cud ; perhaps also 
a Tudor house in the background looking out on a bit of a park. 
You saw small children wandering hand-in-hand, and wondering at 
the miller’s daughter who smiled no more after the soldier went 
away, and who lay a Conpes before the coming of the Spring, “ full 
of sweet days and roses.” 

The Missionary sewing was at a standstill and all the thimbles 
were laid down, for the women were listening, their eyes fixed on 
the musician, who sang quite simply and naturally, as much pleased 
by the country ballad as any of his audience. When it was ended, 
he did not leave the piano, and there was no applause, because he 
was still rambling over the notes, through this key, into that one, 
dropping a bit of tune out of the bass, catching it up in the treble, 
turning it round and playing with it, starting something else—as if 
he were thinking aloud, and pleasant thoughts. No one wished to 
lose a single note, so no one applauded. And none of the other 
“entertainers” did anything. They kept Hervey de Lyon on the 
music-stool ; and he played and sang, on and on, good things and 
bad things, a silly music-hall ditty, and Schubert’s “ All Souls’ Day ;” 
and selections from Grieg and Beethoven and Scarlatti and everyone 
else ; and the Belle Dame Sans Merci, at which everyone shivered, 
and at last 

The oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree, 
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and there was the sweet country village again ; and Etta knew he 
was thinking of his old home and his mother, and his childhood 
before he called himself Hervey de Lyon. 

She went away, not a bit taken in by him, but under the spell of 
the music. And her chaperon began to feel very distinctly uneasy. 


III. 


His history was that of a hundred others. A little boy named 
Johnny Smith, he had sung in a cathedral choir; and so well 
that people took him up and saw after his education, musical and 
otherwise. Then he went out into the world to earn his bread 
by his talents; and he earned a great deal of bread, and of butter too, 
which he shared loyally with his mother and sisters. He sang a 
little at the opera with mediocre success, and he sang very well at 
concerts, and he sang most beautifully in drawing-rooms. Drawing- 
rooms were his weakness; he liked drawing-room society so much, 
and he gave himself no airs about his music, but always did his best 
whether his audience were two persons, or a crowd ; and always he 
sang on, and on and on, as long as ever they asked him (longer 
sometimes), for he was always anxious to please, and also he loved 
the music for its own sake, and at times entirely forgot he had an 
audience at all. In addition to all this he composed, and his com- 
positions, if they had not yet caught the fancy of the public, were the 
admiration of connoisseurs, and the joy of his own existence, and 
would, he hoped, eventually secure him a niche in the Temple of 
Fame. 

Never was a more simple and successful existence; but the 
great moment of the musician’s life came at last, and it was no 
longer possible for him to pursue the even tenor of his unhesitating 
way. He fell in love with his pupil, Etta Temple ; who was a real 
lady, and fashionable and pretty, and inclined to mock at people even 
when she liked them. Writing his weekly letter to his mother in the 
Tudor house—it was very old, certainly, but a mere poky cottage, 
and the park it looked out upon belonged to a neighbouring noble- 
man—Hervey de Lyon said for a long time uncommonly little 
about Miss Temple. He called her a maiden lady who had asked 
him to sing at a parish meeting, and old Mrs. Smith supposed her 
entirely harmless. But Hervey suffered huge harm from Miss 
Temple. She kept him awake at night, and put him off his food. 
She made him inattentive at his work, and set him surmising the 
future, and asking himself headachy questions. Sometimes he got 
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out his account-book and considered his finances. Lovers when 
not entirely depressed are unduly elated; so he decided that he 
was almost rich. He looked in the looking-glass, and it struck 
him—not, perhaps, for the first time—that he was handsome. 
He reflected upon his genius: never till now had he called it 
by so lofty a name, yet surely he had genius! He could sing 
so well, so very well! That symphony he was writing, surely it 
would put him in the class with Lamech and Handel and Wagner. 
Etta would appreciate all that. To be the wife (wife!) of a 
genius would appear to her a very high and noble vocation. 
But now a sort of hot wave ran down his spine, and certain discom- 
fortable recollections filled his mind. Etta might be satisfied with 
his purse, and might like his appearance and his genius. But she 
liked other things too: fine friends, and ancestors, and names like 
De Lyon, and Tudor houses looking over parks ; and a picturesque 
mother sitting in an oriel window, robed in point-lace, or driving 
in a carriage wrapped in furs, and waited on by elegant daughters. 
He had claimed these things ; but—but—remembering all he had 
said, thinking it over in cold blood, he could not but confess to 
himself that he had—well, exaggerated. His little exaggerations 
were useful, so he imagined, in getting him introduced to ladies; 
without them he would, to Etta, have been a mere music-master ; but 
when it came to a question of—of marrying, he grew very hot 
indeed, and sank nervously into a chair. What on earth was to be 
done? To tell Etta he had “exaggerated,” would be to dissolve his 
whole lovely dream at once. He had a repugnance to downright, 
deliberate lying. Besides, what lies even would serve? Etta had a 
chaperon, and uncles, and aunts, and two very sharp eyes herself. 
She would insist upon visiting his mother in the Tudor house. 
She would see the nakedness of the land. She would hear the 
name, the history of Johnnie Smith. Alas! the position was im- 
possible ! With lies, or without them, Etta Temple was beyond his 
reach ; and he tore his hair in distraction and despair. 


IV. 


While thus debating and ill at ease, two letters were brought 
to him. One was from Etta herself, a dear, pretty little letter, 
beginning, “Dear Mr. de Lyon,” and ending, “yours very truly.” 
How sweet of her to write to him so ! She wanted him to 
sing at her bazaar, her very grand bazaar, before the Princess of 
Wales and all the duchesses. ‘Please say you will,” so she wrote, 
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‘as a favour to me.” He sprang from his chair and walked up and 
down the room in a frenzy of delight. He would have sung to 
Behemoth as a favour to Etta; but he vastly preferred duchesses 
and the Princess of Wales. He kissed the letter. He kissed the 
two complimentary tickets she had enclosed, “for any of your 
friends.” He felt quite convinced that Etta loved him. He 
imagined himself proposing for her in the course of the bazaar. He 
was the happiest man in the world ; in a Fool’s Paradise, forgetting 
his “exaggerations.” Presently he sobered a little, and opened his 
second letter with a sigh. It was from his mother, the dear old lady, 
who did not write often, not because she lacked good-will, but 
because a pen was strange to her fingers, and spelling was strange 
toher pen. Hervey did not care. He was very fond of his mother. 


“My DaRLinc JOHNNY,— 


“This is a pore return for your kindness to me and your sisters, 
which I vally more nor you know. Your letters is my week’s glad- 
ness, my dear; and we read ’em over and over, like you’d never 
guess. It’s about your sisters I’m writing to you, my boy. Mary 
Ann’s going to act Christian, and make it up with her man, and go 
to Ostraly with him. She took him for better, for worse ; and she’s 
had the worse, and maybe she'll have the better now. It’s her dooty, 
and maybe she'll get a blessing. They sail in a fortnight. My boy, 
for the love of Christ and your mother, send pore Mary Ann a trifle 
to buy warm things for the voyage, and for them two pore babies. 
We'll never see none of ’em no more, for Ostraly’s a far country. I 
pray God it’s right for Mary Ann, and she a sickly woman, and no 
kind brother to help her where she’s agoing, and no mother for her 
to be a blessing to. 

“JT thank the Lord for my three blessed children; if ever a 
woman’s been blessed it’s me. But there’s pore Allie, my dear ; 
so gentle, and can’t speak. My boy, when I’m gone, I’d like my 
Allie put in the Home for ’em. It'll cost a bit to get her took in at 
once, pore dear ; but she’ll have more consideration, being paid for ; 
and there ain’t no place for her in the world once her mother’s gone. 
‘Johnny’ll pay,’ she spells out on her fingers when I tell her; 
knowing the good brother she’s got. Without I had some place to 
send my Allie to I’d never die happy. 

“ My boy, it’s the disease. I never told no one, but I knowed it 
myself this seven year as I was a doomed woman. And now it 
ain’t much longer. Doctor says two months. I ain’t afeard. I 
ain’t got no pain, nor I ain’t abed, nor nothing different from usual. 
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I’m very happy. And I'll go off quiet ; and you'll lay me in the 
ground, and care for Allie, and remember your mother what loved 
you. And your poor father what sang so beautiful, more beautiful 
nor you, and died twenty years ago of the pleursy. I'd like to have 
seen you once, Johnny, where you live in London, like I seen you 
in your surplus in the cathedral, and heard the folks say, ‘ Ain’t he 
sung it beautiful?’ like I heard ’em then; and like I always heard 
‘em when your father sung. And I’d like to have seen you married, 
and have knowed the sort of woman I was leaving you to. But 
the Lord’s will be done ; 1 been a very happy woman. Doctor says 
two months. And that’s all; and God bless you, Johnny.” 


Hervey de Lyon dropped the letter from his hands, and burying 
his face he cried like a child. 


V. 


His impulse was to go and tell Etta everything; but those 
wretched exaggerations stood like a wall between her and him. 

He went home instead, to the dear mother herself in her simple 
cottage, the dear mother to whom he had never failed. He was 
not a bit strange in the old home, though he had outgrown it, and 
his heart was far away with Etta the lady. There were so many 
dear things to say to his mother, who though stricken with death— 
what! seven years! and not one word! one cry !—was still quite 
unchanged, and just her dear old self. He was very gentle to her, 
and to poor speechless Allie ; and he gave immense presents to 
Mary Ann, and even to his objectionable brother-in-law. And he 
played the organ in the village church, and visited in the cathedral 
city the two kind old canons who had paid for his schooling. 
Johnny Smith was a nicer person than Hervey de Lyon; only it never 
entered into his stupid head that anyone could possibly think so. 

And in the returning train he reflected—certainly with a vague 
remorse—that the difficulties were being smoothed from his path 
by the removal of his relations. Etta need never see any of them ; 
for Mary Ann was gone to the far country, and Allie would be a 
paying inmate of a deaf and dumb hospital, and his mother, his 
dear, sweet old mother would, alas! be in her grave. It would be 
easy to cover it all up in some beautiful embroidery. He might 
bury the dear woman in some distant place, and take Etta to visit 
her grave, without revealing the Tudor cottage and the nakedness 
of his native land. 

His eyes filled, for he seemed somehow to be betraying his 
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mother ; who had smiled last night when he had told her his love 
story, believing, simple soul, that love is the way of happiness, and 
that marriage and love are one. 


VI, 


A month passed and the great day had come; the day of the 
fashionable bazaar and the concert before the Princess of Wales, to 
both of which Hervey attached quite exaggerated importance; the 
day when, confident now of success, he meant to make his proposals 
to Etta Temple. He rose in the morning with a pleasant sense of 
exhilaration, already planning the letter in which he would announce 
his betrothal to his dying mother. His last had been all about 
Etta; the encouragement she gave him, the triumphant occasion 
she had planned for him in this concert, the fancy costume she 
was to wear herself as a stallholder; and how he would have liked 
his mother to see her who was to be her daughter! Perhaps he 
had written the thing he thought would please the old lady, rather 
than the thing he entirely meant ; still the words had dropped from 
his pen quite naturally on the impulse of the moment, and he was 
thinking of them now;with satisfaction, as, in his best coat and such 
a lovely pair of gloves, with a flower in his buttonhole, and a new 
tie, he was admiring himself in the looking-glass, and just about to 
start for the great occasion which was to seal his fate. His land- 
lady’s little servant came to him just then and informed him that an 
old woman wanted to see him. Hervey was, as a rule, kind to old 
women; but this was an inopportune moment, and he turned round 
with a frown. And the old woman had mounted the stairs, and 
was standing there in the doorway, a sweet-faced, tired, old woman, 
with a silent girl supporting her by the arm. To his dying day 
Hervey will never forgive himself that he met his mother with a 
frown. 

“Oh! it’s you!” he cried, running to her and putting his arms 
round her, and kissing her on both cheeks, to the little servant’s 
vast astonishment. And he brought her in, and put her in his arm- 
chair, and got out his port wine for her, and knelt by her side, 
petting her thin hands, and studying her wasted cheek. He could 
not forgive himself for having frowned at her; the dear dying woman 
who had never visited him before, and who had thought to please 
him by her coming! 

Alas! and alas! He was not pleased at all! She was most 
terribly in his way at this moment, when his whole success depended 
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on his being able to keep up appearances—appearances which one 
glimpse of his mother would infallibly destroy. For she was nothing 
in the world but an old working woman from the country; and 
Etta was believing her robed in point-lace, sitting in an oriel window, 
surveying her garden and her park! 

While with dismay he was considering the painfulness of the 
situation, Mrs. Smith was explaining in her sweet country voice : 
“Tt was the excursion train, Johnny, what made me do it; and 
them words in your last letter, that you wanted me tocome. It’sa 
far travel for me, my dear ; but I’m nigh the great resting-place now. 
It’s been the wish of my heart, and it’s worth a bit of tiredness to 
get the great wish afore one dies, ain’t it, lad?” 

“‘T suppose so, mother,” said Hervey ; “‘ what wish was it ?” 

““Why to see you, my dear, in your own place, and the world 
admiring of you!” She smiled very proudly, stroking his hair as if 
he were seven years old again. ‘There ain’t never a one of them 
admires you like I do!” she cried; “but I’m like the Queen of 
Sheba, Johnny, who couldn’t die content without she seen Solomon 
in his glory! And when you said it yourself, my boy, as you 
wanted to show me your young lady, and when I heard of the ex- 
cursion train so handy, I felt heartened to do it. Allie and me don’t 
mind a bit of tiredness, my dear, when it’s to do you a pleasure, and 
you always done such a deal for us.” 

She looked up in his face, smiling triumphantly, and he kissed her. 

“ Ay, mother, I’m right glad to see you,” he said; “you're a 
wonderful brave woman to have come. And now you'll lie down 
on my sofa and take a rest, and I'll be back in a jiffy, so as to be with 
you.” 

He had had foolish expectations of supping with Etta—his 
betrothed. But all that must be postponed—indefinitely postponed, 
alas ! 

Allie, the deaf mute, with her patient smile, stood watching the 
pair, a faint distress in her eyes, for she doubted the wisdom of their 
coming. She was a pretty creature, in a clean print frock, with a 
black hat and a little black jacket. Her hands were gloveless and 
red, and she wore white stockings and low country shoes of great size. 

“You ain’t going out, Johnny?” cried Mrs. Smith, catching his 
hand in alarm. “ Ain’t we come the right day? Ain’t it the concert 
at the Charity Bazaar?” 

“That’s it, mother. I’m bound to go.” 

“But it’s what we come for, Johnny !—to go with you, my 
dear!” 
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“You wouldn’t care for it a bit,” he said, firmly ; “it would be 
too tiring for you.” 

To his dismay the soft old eyes filled with tears. 

“Eh, Johnny! Don’t say asI mustn’t go! If I was to die to 
night I want to go! I’ve thought and thought, till I don’t seem to 
care for nothing else; to hear you singing to her as will be the Queen 
of England, and to see the young girl in the fairy dress, and to give 
her a kiss because she’s going to be my daughter after I am dead, 
Johnny!” 

“But—good heavens, mother!” cried Hervey much agitated. 
‘* But I haven’t asked her yet, you know! I haven’t said one word.” 

She smiled with satisfaction at this. ‘Then I'll be able to help 
you, my boy, telling her of the good son you’ve been. And maybe,” 
she added with a touch of self-assertion, “ you’d like to have your 
mother’s opinion before you go so far as to ask her. I’m a very good 
judge of women, I am.” 

He walked up and down the room in perplexity. 

** Mother, the thing is, you well, you’re not dressed, you know. 
The ladies will be wearing their finery because the Princess will be 
there.” 

“ They'll think more of me, Johnny, dressed to my station.” 

“ Maybe that’s right,” he answered, hanging his head ; “ but still 
I’m not certain they'll give you a concert ticket dressed so.” 

‘But didn’t you say the lady had sent you two tickets, my dear, 
for your friends? Maybe though you’ve gived them away already ?” 
she added humbly ; “ you got a many looking to you, I know that.” 

Hervey, resisting the temptation to get out of it that way, produced 
the tickets from his breast-pocket, and the old woman caught them 
up eagerly. 

Hervey stared gloomily at the half-guinea tickets and said nothing. 
The deaf girl intervened, and asked on her fingers rapidly what was 
the matter. The mother replied in the same language, “ Johnny’s 
not sure they'll wish us at the concert.” 

Allie looked from one to the other; mother and son holding 
each other’s hands fondly, but with anxiety sitting on the face of 
each. People who talk on their fingers have to go straight to the 
point without circumlocution and softening phrases. 

“ Mother do wish it cruel,” spelt our Allie; and when Hervey 
shook his head sadly, she turned to her mother and explained, 
brutally, “It’s Johnny who don’t want to take us.” 

A cry burst from the old woman, and she sank back into her 
daughter’s arms, tears running down her cheeks. 
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“‘I—I thought to please you, my boy !” she said; “it—it don’t 
matter tome. We'll goaway home, mydeary. We'll goaway home.” 

‘“‘ Mother ! Mother !” cried Hervey in remorse ; and he thought 
of sending a note to Etta saying he had broken his leg, and could by 
no possibility appear at the Bazaar at all. 


VII. 


Etta Temple was really very pretty in the white fairy costume. 
On her head she wore a flashing diamond star, and she had white 
floating garments, and all her beautiful golden hair hanging about her. 
Knowing herself beautiful, she felt quite important ; and besides, she 
was one of the chief promoters of the enterprise, and she had secured 
the services of the principal musician. Hervey cde Lyon was late 
in arriving, and Etta found herself hanging about the entrance door 
looking forhim. He came: as usual rather too well got up. Etta 
wished it were her business to suggest a few little alterations in his 
appearance. He generally looked too well pleased ; too much of a 
conscious conqueror. She thought—if it were only her business— 
that it would do him good to be taken down. Well, it might become 
her business. If ever (as sometimes seemed probable) he took it into 
his presumptuous head to propose for her, she would do her duty and 
take him down in good earnest, of course she would! But at this 
moment she smiled, and held out her hand and went forward to 
receive him. 

What had happened? He did not look at all like a conqueror 
to-day. He seemed quite deprecating and meek. And two absurd- 
looking people were following him, incongruous with the showy little 
musician, incongruous with the brilliant assembly into which they 
had intruded—a little old woman with a poke-bonnet and a shawl, 
leaning on a cottage girl of rather a bygone type ! 

Etta turned to Hervey to ask how the pair had got in, and how 
best they could be concealed or dismissed. And, alas! he read on 
Etta’s face precisely what she was going to say; and there rose up 
before him with terrible distinctness the horror she would feel when 
she understood his relation to these harmless creatures, and the 
meanness of which he had been guilty in trying to hide them. 

“ Miss Temple,” he said desperately, ‘this is my mother, and this 
is my dumb sister. They want to be at the concert. They have 
come up unexpectedly for it. What shall I do? Can I get them 
some seats ?” 
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“ Here’s the tickets, my dear!” interrupted old Mrs. Smith, 
quivering with excitement, and with difficulty restraining herself from 
kissing the lady—the fairy lady, ¢he lady, Johnny’s lady 

Etta was gazing in astonishment at Hervey de Lyon. She could 
not have marvelled more had he acknowledged descent from the 
Queen of the Cannibal Islands ; she would have been startled less had 
he smothered the dear old peasant, or immured her for life in a 
dungeon. Hervey saw her astonishment, and imagined it caused not 
by himself but by his mother. 

“She wishes greatly to be present,” he went on in a low voice ; 
“T can’t bear to disappoint her. But I should rather take her home 
than have her laughed at or snubbed.” 

“Take her home?” cried Etta, “you! Oh, you can’t do that ! 
You wouldn’t surely think of disappointing us, and at the last moment, 
of your singing ?” 

“T should be very sorry,” he replied humbly. “I have never 
broken an engagement in my life. But you see—she’s my mother.” 

Etta hesitated for a moment. “Come with me, if you please, 
Mrs. de Lyon,” she then said, holding out her hand. 

“That ain’t my name, my dear,” said the old lady ; “ain’t Johnny 
told you? We're just Smith.” 

Etta stole a mischievous glance at him. How would he endure 
this rending of his reserve? ‘To her surprise he did not appear even 
to notice it. 

“T will find a seat for Mrs. Smith,” said Miss Temple, authorita- 
tively. ‘As for you, Mr. de Lyon, you have only five minutes, and 
you must go at once to the green-room.” 

He was forced to retire; and then Etta took her protégées past 
the smart young gentleman who was acting door-keeper for the 
concert-room, and brought them into the large and fashionable 
assembly. Everyone stared in amused amazement, except her 
chaperon, who was merely displeased. She found some nice quiet 
seats at the side, and herself sat down on the same bench with 
Mrs. Smith and Allie. She wondered whether, under these agitating 
conditions, Hervey de Lyon would not make a failure of his per- 
formance. She felt quite nervous, as everybody feels when a near 
relation gets up and makes an after-dinner speech. 

And, indeed, there was reason for her apprehension. When the 
little singer appeared, he looked disturbed, and his eyes wandered 
all about the room seeking his mother, and wondering if, after all, 
they had refused her admission. If so—well, at the end of the first 
song he must just go away and find her. To disappoint princesses 
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and duchesses, to disappoint Etta would be very painful ; but this 
day was his mother’s, and he had vowed himself to her. Mrs. 
Smith saw his roving eye, and delightedly guessed his thoughts. 
She got up from the side bench, and advanced a step or two in 
front of the platform. Her bonnet had slipped back a little, and her 
sweet, flushed, old face quivered with pleasure and with weakness. 

“I’m here, Johnny! Here I am, love!” she cried. 

Etta put out her hand with a smile, and drew the old woman 
back to her place. And then Hervey saw them all—his mother, 
and his helpless sister, and dear Etta between them, and smiling. 
The colour rose in his cheek, and died slowly away again, and the 
accompanist had to play the prelude over a second time. For 
once in his life Hervey de Lyon had a lump in his throat, and was 
not ready to begin. And Etta feared he was going to break down, 
and felt quite faint ; but she still smiled encouragingly, and kept her 
restraining hand on the shoulder of the rejoicingly excitable old 
woman. 

After a minute he recovered himself, having seen the Princess and 
the duchesses, whose applause was as wine to him; and then the 
silver notes rang out, and there was breathless silence in the room ; 
and he surpassed himself, as people sometimes do when their 
emotions are very deeply stirred, not perhaps by the matter directly 
on hand. 

And then poor Allie saw the people clapping their hands, and 
felt the ground tremble with the applause, and she, who had not 
heard a note, clapped also as hard as she could, and when her 
brother bowed, thought he was nodding at her, and nodded 
vigorously in return, till she saw frowns on the face of Etta’s 
chaperon far away among the duchesses on the front bench. 

But the old mother! She got up from her chair, and sat down 
again, and cried, and wrung her hands and smote them frantically 
together. 

“Oh, my dear! my dear!” she said to Etta, “ain’t that 
beautiful? I wonder no one don’t tell him it’s beautiful! And 
he’s my boy, and I heard him! And if no one else won’t tell him, 
I will!” 

And she ran out before the platform again, her eyes sparkling, 
her bonnet quite fallen off now and showing her shining white hair, 
soft and curly and abundant. 

“ Johnny! dear Johnny !” she cried, “it’s beautiful! Better nor 
your pore father’s singing. I do believe it is. I do believe it is !” 

And Johnny had a faint recollection of his dead father singing at 
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the bars of public-houses when he himself was a little chap; and of 
how the drinking used to cease in astonishment at the lovely tones, 
and his mother with dewy eyes used to watch the singer, entranced 
in a corner, in a heaven of music and delight and love, a golden 
atmosphere, which seemed somehow to have enwrapped her ever 
since. 

Hervey sang on, and the old woman stood there before them all, 
her hands clasped and raised as if she were giving a blessing, her 
lips parted and her eyes streaming, till her son had forgotten the 
grand people and forgotten Etta, and was singing only for her, better 
than ever he had sung in his life before. 

I fear the duchesses smiled. 

But when the programme was accomplished, and Hervey at the 
piano now, was playing and singing informally in the manner he 
loved, and the audience had left their seats and were crowding 
around him, and Herr Josef, the supreme violinist, who had dropped 
from Heaven knows where, had a hand on his shoulder and was 
asking him to dinner, it all became too much for the frail old woman 
on the side bench. The room was hot, and presently it swam for 
her, and she made a wild clutch at Allie’s arm, and then sank back 
with a moan and fainted away. Her son stopped in the middle of a 
bar, pushed his way through the crowd, and, lifting her in his arms, 
carried her out. 

Etta and the dumb girl followed him; and as they passed he 
heard the wondering people say to each other :-— 

“She’s his mother, you know, the dear old thing.” 


VIII. 


Alas ! nothing seemed to revive her, and they took her away to 
Etta’s home, which was close by ; and they laid her on Etta’s bed, 
and the girl herself, still in her fairy robes and with the diamond 
star, hung over her; and Hervey talked in a broken voice of her 
illness, and her fortitude, and her love, and how she had come up at 
great cost to herself, thinking to give him pleasure and to herself 
great delight before she should die. 

Presently they heard a little sob, and she opened her eyes, which 
had no speculation in them, but wandered round the room, where 
all was unfamiliar and even her son in his fine clothes was to her 
unrecognisable. But at last her gaze fixed upon Etta, and she lay 
back awestruck, though with an air of great content. 
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*‘T’ve died and gone to heaven,” she murmured ; “ the angels be 
just what I pictured em. But I’d have liked the music to go on. 
I thought he sung so beautiful. Where was,I when,I heard that?” 

Her son advanced, and kneeling beside her, fondled her hand. 
“In the same old world, mother, where you are still. Don’t you 
know me, mother?” 

Apparently not ; she still gazed wonderingly at Etta, who, seeing 
her bewilderment, took off the star and the floating veil, and twisted 
up her hair, and drew Allie’s little black jacket over her white dress, 
till she looked quite earthly again: only perhaps a little sweeter and 
gentler than was her everyday custom. 

And the old woman still lay looking at her, gasping out her frail 
old life, painless and happy. But suddenly she raised herself on her 
elbow, and turned to her son with smiling intelligence, and then 
back at Etta again. 

“T see! I see!” she cried. “I did not see it was him till this 
minute. And how beautiful he do sing, don’t he? I thank the dear 
God that I heard him. And, my dear, you are the one what he told 
me he loves; and I bless God as I am leaving him to you.” 

Etta only smiled inscrutably, but Hervey’s intentness of gaze 
presently made her look at him; and on his face she saw great 
humility, and remorse for having spoken of her presumptuously, even 
to his mother. 

Etta’s eyes fell, and she coloured deeply. And they watched the 
dying woman, who smiled to the last ; and smiled still when al! was 
ended, and she slept in her long rest. 


IX. 


They came to no explanation till a day or two had passed, then 
he said: “ Have you any mercy? Will you ever be able to for- 
give me?” 

“Can you pardon me?” said Etta gravely ; “I misjudged you; 
I thought you would have denied your mother.” 

“ And now ?” he said, very anxiously ; “ now?” 

She was long silent; but her eyes shone, and presently he 
ventured nearer and took her hands in his. 

“You will make the name of John Smith famous,” she said, 
smiling ; “that will be an achievement.” 

Then, as his eyes still read hers, while he pressed her hands to 
his lips, she added in a whisper :— 
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“TJ would not have married Hervey de Lyon ; you understand 
that, I suppose ?” 

The chaperon and all the uncles and aunts thought she was mad, 
but she married the musician, and they went and lived at Vienna. 
And he made a name, and after a few years came back to London, 
a great lion, and much run after in society. 

But he had become a very quiet person: and they spent much 
of their time in a country cottage, with a garden and a grand piano. 
There is no reason to suppose that Etta ever repented. When the 
chaperon came to see her, and wondered at her infatuation, she only 
smiled. 





THE COMING STAR SHOWER. 


RICH shower of shooting-stars is a brilliant and impressive 

spectacle. Its extreme rarity increases its interest, and those 
who have once seen a great shower can never forget it. For hours, 
sometimes, the meteors fall, not in twos or threes, but in dozens, and 
some are brilliant objects rivalling Sirius or even Jupiter in bright- 
ness. They often leave phosphorescent streaks of light behind 
them, and these trails remain visible for several seconds after the 
meteor has vanished. Such a shower may be expected about 
November 15 of the present year, a return of the great shower of 
November 1866, which many may remember as forming a magnifi- 
cent spectacle in the midnight sky. 

A considerable number of these great star showers have been 
recorded in history. The first noticed seems to have been that 
which appeared in the year a.D. 902. Condé, in his “ History of the 
Dominion of the Arabs in Spain,” says that at the death of King 
Ibrahim bin Ahmad, about the middle of October (old style) go2, 
“an infinite number of stars were seen during the night, scattering 
themselves like rain to the right and left, and the year was known as 
the year of the stars.” With reference to the same event, an Arab 
writer says that “in this year there happened in Egypt an earth- 
quake, lasting from the middle of the night until morning ; and so- 
called flaming stars struck one against another violently while being 
borne eastward and westward, northward and southward ; and none 
could bear to look towards the heavens.” ‘These accounts are pro- 
bably much exaggerated, but they prove that a wonderful display of 
shooting stars did actually occur in the year goz. 

Great star showers in November have also been recorded in the 
years 931, 934, 1002, II0r, 1202, 1366, 1533, 1602, 1698, 1799, 
1832, 1833, 1866, 1867, and 1868. With reference to the shower 
of 1202, a Mahommedan writer says, “in the year 599 (A.D. 1202) 
on the night of Saturday on the last day of Maharram stars shot 
hither and thither in the heavens, eastwards and westwards, and flew 
against one another, like a scattering swarm of locusts to the right 
and left. This phenomenon lasted until daybreak. People were 
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thrown into consternation, and cried to God the Most High with 
confused clamour ; the like of it never happened except in the year 
of the mission of the Prophet, and in the year 241.” 

With reference to the star shower of 1366, the following descrip- 
tion is given in an old Portuguese work: “In the year 1366 and 
xxii days of the month of October (old style) being past, there was 
in the heavens a movement of stars, such as man never before saw 
or heard of. From midnight onwards, all the stars moved from the 
east to the west; and, after being together they began to move, 
some in one direction, and others in another. And afterwards they 
fell from the sky in such numbers, and so thickly together, that as 
they descended low in the air they seemed large and fiery, and the 
sky and the air seemed to be in flames, and even the earth appeared 
ready to take fire. That portion of the sky where there were no 
stars seemed to be divided into many parts, and this lasted for a 
long time. Those that saw it were filled with such great fear and 
dismay that they were astounded, imagining they were all dead men, 
and that the end of the world had come.” This description, although 
vague and probably exaggerated and inaccurate, shows that a re- 
markable shower of meteors was visible in that year. The interval 
from 1366 to 1866 gives fifteen periods of 334 years, and this is 
now considered to be about the average period between successive 
displays of this wonderful shower. 

During the last one hundred years there have been remarkable 
star showers in the years 1799, 1833 and 1866. The shower of 
1799 was well seen by Humboldt and Bonpland at Cumana in 
South America. Bonpland stated that all through the display there 
was not a space in the sky equal to three diameters of the moon 
that was not incessantly filled with shooting stars and fire balls! 
One observer, who observed it at sea off the coast of Florida, 
describes the phenomenon as “grand and awful; the whole heavens 
appeared as if illuminated by sky rockets which disappeared only by 
the light of the sun after daybreak. The meteors, which at one 
instant of time appeared as numerous as the stars, flew in all pos- 
sible directions, except from the earth, towards which they inclined 
more or less, and some of them descended perpendicularly over the 
vessel I was in, so that I felt in constant dread of their falling 
on us.” 

During the shower of 1833, which was probably the finest on 
record, Olmsted and another observer estimated the number of 
meteors that appeared as 240,000 in nine hours. Major Strickland, 
in his work “ Twenty-seven Years in Canada West,” thus describes 
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this wonderful star shower: “I think it was on November 14, 1833, 
that I witnessed one of the most splendid spectacles in the world. 
My wife awoke me between two and three o’clock in the morning to 
tell me that it lightened incessantly. I immediately arose and 
looked out of the window, when I was perfectly dazzled by a brilliant 
display of falling stars. As this extraordinary phenomenon did not 
disappear, we dressed ourselves and went to the door, where we 
continued to watch the beautiful shower of fire till after daylight. 
These luminous bodies became visible in the zenith, taking the 
north-east in their descent. Few of them appeared to be of lesser 
size than a star of the first magnitude ; very many among them 
seemed larger than Venus. ‘Two of them in particular appeared 
half as large as the Moon. I should think, without exaggeration, 
that several hundreds of these beautiful stars were visible at the 
same time, all falling in the same direction, and leaving in their 
wake a long stream of fire. This appearance continued without in- 
termission from the time I got up until after sunrise. No description 
of mine can give an adequate idea of the magnificence of this 
scene, which I would not willingly have missed. This remarkable 
phenomenon occurred on a clear and frosty night, when the ground 
was covered with about an inch of snow.” Another observer says : 
“ Within the scope that the eye could contain more than twenty 
could be seen at a time, shooting in every direction. Not a cloud 
obscured the broad expanse, and millions of meteors sped their way 
across it on every point of the compass. Their coruscations were 
bright, gleaming, and incessant, and they fell thick as the flakes in the 
early snows of December. One was witnessed which left a path of 
light that was clearly discernible for more than ten minutes after the 
ball had exploded. Compared with the splendour of this celestial 
exhibition, the most brilliant rockets and fireworks of art bore less 
relation than the twinkling of the most tiny star to the broad glare 
of the sun.” This great shower created consternation among the 
negroes of South Carolina, and a planter describes the scene as 
follows: “I was suddenly awakened by the most distressing cries 
that ever fell on my ears. Shrieks of horror and cries for mercy I 
could hear from most of the negroes of the three plantations, 
amounting in all to about 600 or 800. While earnestly listening for 
the cause, I heard a faint voice near the door calling my name. I 
arose, and taking my sword, stood at the door. At this moment I 
heard the same voice still beseeching me to rise, and saying, ‘Oh, 
my God, the world is on fire!’ I then opened the door, and it is 
difficult to say which excited me the most—the awfulness of the 
AA2 
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spectacle or the distressed cries of the negroes. Upwards of a 
hundred lay prostrate on the ground, some speechless and some 
with the bitterest cries, but with their hands upraised, imploring God 

eto save the world and them. The scene was truly awful, for never 
did rain fall much thicker than the meteors fell towards the earth ; 
east, west, north, and south it was the same.” 

The star shower of November 1866 was also a fine one, although 
it did not equal that of 1833. It commenced a few minutes after 
midnight on the morning of November 14. The observations made 
at Greenwich Observatory show that about 70 meteors per minute 
were visible at 12.45. ‘There was then a drop to 50 per minute, 
and a sudden rise at 1 A.M. to 120 a minute. The number then fell 
to about 80, and rose again to 120 a minute at about 1.30 A.M. 
It then rapidly declined, and at 2 a.m. the number per minute had 
decreased to about 30. The display was completely over at 5 A.M. 
At the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, over 3,000 meteors were 
observed, but the total number visible must have been considerably 
more ; most of the meteors were white, but some were of an orange 
hue. A large number were brighter than the brightest of the fixed 
stars, and a few were brighter than the planets. They usually left 
streaks of greenish light behind them. The showers of 1867 and 
1868 were best seen in North America. In all these star showers 
the meteors seem to radiate from a fixed point or small area in the 
well-known “sickle of Leo.” This is called the “radiant ” point. 

What is the cause of these meteoric showers? Astronomers now 
agree that they are due to a swarm of small bodies revolving round 
the sun in a period of about 33} years. The earth encounters the 
swarm when the earth and swarm happen to meet at what is called 
the node, or point where the plane of the earth’s orbit intersects the 
orbit plane of the meteors. The earth then passes right through 
the swarm, and the small bodies which compose the swarm, and 
which are cold and dark when travelling through interstellar space, 
become raised to an incandescent heat by the friction produced by 
their rapid motion through the earth’s atmosphere. 

Professor Newton, of Yale College, Newhaven, U.S., seems to 
have been the first astronomer who clearly showed the periodical 
character of these great star showers. His results, however, have 
been considerably modified by subsequent calculations. According 
to the computations of Schiaparelli, Le Verrier, and Adams, this 
particular swarm of meteors seems to be travelling in the wake of 
a telescopic comet which appeared in January 1866. At all events, 
the elements of the meteoric orbit are almost identical with those of 
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the comet, both having a period of about 33} years. The meteors 
forming the swarm seem to be scattered for a considerable distance 
along the orbit. For this reason the meteoric showers are visible 
for two or three years near the time of the earth’s passage through 
the “node.” Only a few meteors were observed in November 1898, 
but the collision of the earth with the main portion of the swarm— 
“the gem of the meteor ring ”—will probably take place in Novem- 
ber of the present year. There may possibly be another display 
visible in November 1900—the closing year of the nineteenth 
century. 

The motion of the meteoric swarm in its orbit round the sun is 
disturbed by the attraction of the larger planets, especially by 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. These attractions will delay the return 
of the swarm in the present year by about two days. Calculations 
recently made by Professor Johnstone Stoney and Dr. Downing 
indicate that the middle of the shower will probably not take place 
till about 6 a.m. on the morning of November 16. The accuracy of 
this conclusion is not absolutely certain, but let us hope that the 
prediction will prove to be correct, for should the display take place 
earlier in the night it would be much spoiled by moonlight, as the 
moon will be nearly full on that date. If, however, the shower is 
delayed till 6 a.m. on the morning of Nov. 16, a fine display may be 
anticipated, as the moon will set at 6.14 A.M., and the sun will not 
rise till 7.21. If the prediction is fulfilled—as it probably will be— 
the meteoric shower will be visible in both Europe and America. 

J. ELLARD GORE. 
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THE LOST RIVERS OF LONDON. 


ONDON is deficient in two conditions to render it picturesque : 
it lacks diversity of surface, and it lacks water. In so vast 
an expanse of ground as is covered by London, Ludgate Hill and 
Notting Hill are mere molehills.! As to water, it has the Thames, 
but that is accessible at short and broken intervals only. There is 
the Embankment from Blackfriars to Westminster; a short bit at 
Chelsea, and the Albert Embankment. But the City people during 
the day have no time to waste on their Embankment, and in the 
evening they are gone to the suburbs, and so this grand promenade 
is given up to occasional country cousins’ visits, and to permanent 
ruffianism. For, of course, no one from the more northern parts of 
London ever thinks of coming so far to take a stroll on that Em- 
bankment, from which nothing is to be seen but mud banks in the 
near prospect, as by a perverse arrangement of nature it is generally 
low water when you want to take a walk ; on the opposite bank only 
dismal wharves present themselves. As tothe Chelsea Embankment, 
that is patronised by the dwellers in that region only, if they do not 
neglect it altogether, as people generally do who live in a rather 
picturesque locality. The less we say about the Albert Embank- 
ment the better; its characteristics are dingy hovels and smoke- 
belching pottery chimneys on one side, smoke and cinders from 
passing steam-barges and penny steamers on the river, and a dreary 
outlook on the opposite side, scarcely relieved by the Tate Gallery, 
which, for reasons unknown to the general public, but self-evident 
to those who can see the wire-pulling behind, has been pitched, like 
a King Log, into the Pimlico swamp. All other parts of the river 
are inaccessible to the public, and therefore as good as non-existent 
for the Londoner. 

1 The highest point north is Hampstead Hill, 400 feet above sea-level ; to 
the south Sydenham Hill, 365 feet ; Primrose Hill, about 260 feet ; Herne Hill, 
about 180 feet; Denmark, about 100 feet ; Orme Square, 95 feet ; Broad Walk, 
90 feet ; North Audley Street, 83 feet ; Tottenham Court Road, 85 feet ; Regent 
Circus, 90 feet ; Cornhill, 60 feet ; Charing Cross, 24 feet ; Euston Road, 90 feet ; 
Cheapside, 59 feet ; Farringdon Street, 28 feet ; St. Katherine’s, Regent’s Park, 
120 feet ; Camberwell Green, 19 feet. 
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Thus much for the Thames. As to other pieces of water to be 
found in public parks, they are mere ponds, and of benefit only 
locally. As to public fountains, which form the peculiar charm of 
so many Continental cities, where the melodious splash of water is 
heard day and night, London possesses none. True, there are two 
squirts in Trafalgar Square, and the Shaftesbury fountain is making 
asthmatic efforts to assert itself, whilst the Angel at the top seems to 
be shooting Folly as it flies all around him in the savoury purlieus of 
the Haymarket. The small drinking fountains found here and there 
are evidences of philanthropy, which may be grateful to children and 
tramps, to horses and dogs, but do not add much to the aquatic 
features of London. There are canals, it is true, but they are private 
property, and so fenced, hoarded and walled in, as to be of no use 
to the public. And as a rule their water is so dirty, that no one with 
a nose would walk by the side of them, even if allowed to do so. 

But London was not always so deadly level and so waterless as 
it is now. In ancient days there were high hills and deep valleys in 
the very heart of it. From the river Lea to the river Brent on the 
northern side of London there were numerous rivulets and brooks 
descending from the northern heights through the City and its 
western outskirts into the Thames, brooks and rivulets which at 
times assumed such dimensions as to cause serious inundations. It 
was the same in the south of London, where from the Ravensbourne 
to the Wandle similar watercourses reached the Thames from the 
southern hills. 

All those brooks between the four rivers we have named, and 
which alone are still existing, have totally disappeared. What were 
their features, when they still flowed from northern and southern 
heights, and what were the causes and the process of their dis- 
appearance, we now intend to investigate, by proceeding from east to 
west, and taking the northern shore of the Thames first. 

The site on which the Romans founded London was the rising 
ground on the northern bank of the Thames, from the present Fish 
Street Hill, or Billingsgate, to the Wallbrook. At a later date of 
their occupation they extended the City eastward to the Tower, and 
westward to the valley of the Fleet. Then the valley of the Wall- 
brook divided the City into two portions of almost equal size. To 
the north, the buildings extended to the present Aldgate and to 
Moorfields, and westward to Newgate and Ludgate. The wall 
which encompassed the town began at the Tower, and in a line with 
various bends in it terminated at the Ars Palatina, somewhere near 
the present Zimes Office. On the east of the town, where the country 
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was flat, there was a marsh, extending to the river Lea. To the 
north-west were dense forests stretching far into Middlesex, and 
abounding with deer, wild boar, and other savage animals. This 
forest was partly the cause of the many brooks, which in those days 
watered London from the northern heights ; it being a well-known 
fact that trees absorb and retain moisture. 

It is doubtful whether there were any Roman buildings west of 
the Fleet ; Fleet Street and the Strand certainly were then undreamt 
of, and did not come into existence till centuries after the Romans 
had left our island. To the west of the present Strand, the ground 
lying very low, it was frequently inundated by the river, and there 
are persons still living who can remember Belgravia and Pimlico as 
a dismal swamp. Westminster Abbey stood on an island, which 
rose above the marshy environs, and even as late as the times of 
Charles II. occasional high tides converted the palace of Whitehall 
into an island. 

The great forest of Middlesex above mentioned came close to the 
City wall; it had, in fact, occupied a portion of the site on which 
the City was built, and as much of it had been cut down, and so 
much space cleared, as the builders required for their operations. 
But the nature of the forest ground could not be as readily changed. 
It was still full of moisture, and numerous rills continued to flow 
through it. Now, one of the most important of them was the 


LANGBOURNE. 


This watercourse, so called because of its length, took its rise in 
ground now forming part of Fenchurch Street. It ran swiftly 
through that street in a westward direction, across Grass- now Grace- 
church Street, into and down Lombard Street—where many Roman 
remains have been discovered—to the west of St. Mary Woolnoth 
Church, where it turned sharply round to the south and gave name 
to Sherbourne Lane, so termed from sharing or dividing, because there 
it broke into a number of rills and so reached the Thames. From 
this watercourse Langbourne Ward took its name. Thus says Stow, 
but he adds that in his day (1598) this bourne had long been 
stopped up at the head, and the rest of the course filled up and 
paved over, “so that no sign thereof remaineth more than the name 
aforesaid.” 

Some modern historians, Mr. Loftie for instance, deny the exist- 
ence of the Langbourne altogether. ‘Stow says that the Lang- 
bourne rose in Fenchurch Street and ran down Lombard Street. It 
does not seem to have occurred to him that the course indicated is 
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up-hill,” Mr. Loftie objects. But Fenchurch Street was then, as it 
is now, considerably higher than the outfall of the Langbourne into 
the Thames, and what do we know of the then levels of the streets, 
through which it was said to haverun? Upwards of thirty feet under 
the present level of Lombard Street Roman remains have been found, 
and the Langbourne, as we know from various documents, was 
covered in as early as the latter part of the twelfth century, a time 
when building increased rapidly under Fitz-Alwyn, the first mayor of 
London ; moreover, the fenny condition of Fenchurch Street is said 
to have been due to the overflowing of the Langbourne at its course. 
Mr. Loftie says that the original name of the Langbourne was 
Langford ; but a ford implies a watercourse, and not a mere ditch or 
artificial trench, which, receiving the drainage of the immediate 
locality, fell into the Wallbrook, as Mr. Burt would have us believe. 
If the Langbourne never existed, whence did Langbourne Ward 
derive its name? 

Proceeding westward we come to a much more important stream, 
namely the 

WALLBROOK. 

No more striking instance of the changes which Time will effect 
in the topographical aspect of a locality can be found than that which 
the disappearance of the Wallbrook has produced within the limits 
of its own course, and in its surroundings. Where now a smooth 
expanse of asphalte paving covers firm ground (except where ren- 
dered treacherously dangerous by sewer-like railway tunnels, in which 
human beings are shot to and fro like so many rats enclosed in traps 
in a drain !), extending from Princes Street right across to the Man- 
sion House, and to and down the street called Wallbrook, there, cen- 
turies ago, yawned a wide ravine with precipitous sides, at the bottom 
of which flowed the brook called the Wall-brook, because, rising in 
the upper fenny grounds of Moorfields, it entered the city through an 
opening in the wall, somewhere near the northern end of the present 
Moorgate Street. The brook, towards its southern termination, must 
have been of considerable width, for barges could be rowed up to 
Bucklersbury—a fact commemorated by Barge Yard, formerly a kind 
of dock, but now solid ground, opening into Bucklersbury. The 
width of the Wallbrook near its outfall was no doubt increased by 
tributaries, which, flowing from the opposite portion of the City, 
found an exit on the western bank. There is no doubt that there 
was a watercourse along the line of Cheapside; the fact is stated 
positively by Maitland. He says: “At Bread Street corner, the 
north-east end, in 1595, one Thomas Tomlinson causing in the High 
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Street of Chepe a vault to be digged, there was found at fifteen feet 
deep a fair pavement, like that aboveground, and at the further end, 
at the channel, was found a tree, sawed into five steps, which was to 
step over some brook running out of the west towards Wallbrook. 
And upon the edge of the said brook there was found lying the bodies 
of two great trees, the ends whereof were then sawed off, and firm 
timber as at the first when they fell. It was all forced ground until they 
went past the trees aforesaid, which was about seventeen feet deep, or 
better. Thus much has the ground of this city been raised from the 
main. And here it may be observed that within fourscore years and 
less Cheapside was raised divers feet higher than it was when St. 
Paul’s was first built, as appeared by several eminent marks dis- 
covered in the late laying of the foundation of that church.” The 
mention of Cheapside as a highway does not go back to very early 
times. In the eleventh century it must have been a mere bog ; for 
when in 1090 the roof of Bow Church was blown off by a tempest, 
the rafters, which were twenty-six feet long, penetrated more than 
twenty feet into the soft soil of Cheapside. The course of the brook 
just mentioned west of Bread Street is not known; it is doubtful 
whether it struck off northward by about Gutter Lane, and so towards 
springs known to exist near Cripplegate, or whether it came from 
further westward, from the springs which supply the ancient baths 
in Bath Street (formerly called Bagnio Court), north of Newgate 
Street. 

But we must return to the Wallbrook itself. And, first, as to its 
course. After entering the City through the opening in the wall, it 
curved eastward, ran along Bell Alley, crossed Tokenhouse Yard and 
Lothbury, close by St. Margaret’s Church, curved westward again, 
passing through ground now covered by the north-west corner of the 
Bank of England ; crossing the present Princes Street and the Poultry, 
it ran under what is now the National Safe Deposit, whence, by an 
almost semicircular bend, it reached Cannon Street, which it crossed, 
turning westwardly towards St. Michael’s Church, and crossing 
Thames Street, flowed past Joiners’ Hall into the Thames. There 
were various bridges over the said watercourse. There was one 
close to Bokerelsberi (Bucklersbury), which in 1291 four occupiers 
of tenements adjoining the bridge were ordered to repair, according 
to clauses in their tenancies. There was another over against the 
wall of the chancel of the church of St. Stephen, which it was the 
duty of the parishioners to repair, as they were ordered to do, for 
instance, in 1300. At Dowgate Hill, at the outfall of the Wallbrook 
into the Thames, there was discovered in 1884 an ancient landing-stage, 
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a Roman pavement in tile, set upon timber piles, with mortised joint- 
ing. The stage stood on the left bank of the Wallbrook, facing not 
the Thames, but the brook. It was twenty-one feet below the pre- 
sent level of Dowgate Hill, and below the churchyard of St. John’s. 
A large quantity of stout oak-piling was also i” situ, and the sill 
of the bridge which crossed from east to west at this spot was seen 
very plainly. Another landing-stage appears to have existed on the 
brook at a spot now covered by the National Safe Deposit ; it con- 
sisted of a timber flooring supported by huge oak timbers, and 
running parallel with the stream. Adjoining this were evidences of 
a macadamised roadway, which extended in a line with Bucklersbury, 
until it reached the apparent course of the brook. Upon the opposite 
side similar indications appeared, so that here also a bridge may have 
existed. Another bridge seems to have spanned the brook near 
London Wall, in Broad Street Ward, with yet another a little more 
south. It appears that in the year 1300 both these bridges required 
repairs, and that the Prior of the Holy Trinity, who was liable for 
those of the first, and the Prior of the New Hospital without 
Bishopsgate, who was bound to do those of the second, were in 
that year summoned by the Mayor and Aldermen of London “to 
rebuild the said bridges and keep them in repair.” 

When in the seventies the National Safe Deposit Company dug 
down some forty feet into the ground, and reached the ancient 
course of the Wallbrook, they found in its bed, among other dédris, 
enormous quantities of broken vessels and kitchen utensils. No 
doubt the careless cooks and housemaids of the ancient Romans 
found the brook handy for getting rid of the evidences of mishap or 
recklessness ; but their successors on the banks of the stream seem 
to have treated it with even greater disrespect. In the records of 
the City we find constant references to the disgraceful condition 
of the Wallbrook. In 1288 the Warden and Sheriffs of the City of 
London had to order that the watercourse of the Wallbrook should 
be made free from dung and other nuisances, and that the rakes 
should be put back again, upon every tenement extending from 
Finsbury Moor to the Thames. In 1374 the Mayor and Aldermen 
granted to Thomas atte Ram, brewer, a seven-years’ lease of the 
Moor, together with charge of the watercourse of Wallbrook, with- 
out paying any rent therefor, upon the understanding that he should 
keep the said Moor well and properly, and have the Wallbrook 
cleansed for the whole of the term, clearing it from dung and other 
filth thrown therein ; he taking for every latrine built upon the said 
watercourse twelve pence yearly. And if, in so cleansing it, he 
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should find aught therein, he should have it for his own. But it 
would seem that Thomas atte Ram did not properly perform his 
contract, for at the expiration of it, namely, in 1383, we find by an 
Ordinance of the Common Council, that “ whereas the watercourse 
of the Wallbrook is stopped up by divers filth and dung thrown 
thereinto by persons who have houses along the said course, to the 
great nuisance and damage of all the City, the Aldermen of the 
Wards of Coleman Street, Broad Street, Chepe, Wallbrook, Vintry, 
and Dowgate, through whose wards the said watercourse runs, shall 
inquire if any person dwelling along the said course has a stable or 
other house, whereby dung or other filth may fall into the same ; or 
otherwise throws therein such manner of filth by which the said 
watercourse is stopped up, and they (the Aldermen) shall pursue all 
such offenders. But it shall be lawful for those persons who have 
houses on the said stream to have latrines over it, provided they do 
not throw rubbish or other refuse through the same . . . and every 
person having such latrines shall pay yearly to the Chamberlain two 
shillings for each of them.” 

With such arrangements, and the constant increase of buildings 
on the brook, and the decrease of water supplied to it by the springs 
in Moorfields, which were gradually being laid dry, the Wallbrook, 
from a clear stream, became a foul ditch, an open sewer, so that it 
was found necessary to convert it into a covered one in reality. 
The brook was filled up with all kinds of dédris and partially 
bricked over, so that when Stow wrote (in 1598) he was obliged to 
say: “This watercourse . . . was afterwards vaulted over with 
brick, and paved level with the streets and lanes . . . and since that 
houses also have been built thereon, so that the course of Wallbrook 
is now hidden underground, and thereby hardly known.” The 
stream was covered in at least three centuries before the covering in 
of the Fleet river, but its course can still be traced by the many 
important buildings which lined its banks. Commencing at its 
influx to the Thames, there were along its course on the western side 
the halls of the Innholders, the Dyers, the Joiners, the Skinners, 
the Tallow-chandlers, and the Cutlers ; the churches of St. John, 
St. Michael, St. Stephen (which originally stood on the western side), 
St. Mildred’s, and St. Margaret ; also the Grocers’ and the Founders’ 
Halls, the estates of the Drapers and Leathersellers, and in Bucklers- 
bury Cornet’s Tower, a strong stone tower which was erected by 
Edward III., as his “ Exchange of money there to be kept.” In 
the sixteenth century it seems to have come into the possession of 
one Buckle, a grocer, who intended to erect in its place a “goodly 
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frame of timber,” but “ greedily labouring to pull down the tower’ 
a part thereof fell upon and killed him. 

In 1835 a curious discovery, the import of which was then un- 
suspected, was made close to the “Swan’s Nest,” a public-house in 
Great Swan Alley, Moorgate Street. A pit or well was laid open, in 
which was found a large quantity of earthen vessels of various 
patterns. This well had been carefully planked over with stout 
boards ; the vases it contained were placed on their sides, embedded 
in mud or sand, which had settled so closely round them that a 
great number were broken in the attempt to extricate them. A coin 
and some iron implements were also found in the well, which was 
about three feet square, and boarded on each side with narrow 
planks about two feet long. The object with which these vessels, 
&c., had been deposited in this well was not at the time surmised, 
but it was made clear by a subsequent discovery. When the 
National Safe Deposit Company’s premises, already referred to, were 
built, a similar wooden framework was discovered at a depth of 
about thirty feet below the present level of the street. It was of 
oak and about three feet square, and the contents of the box were 
similar to those found at the “Swan’s Nest.” Fortunately, this 
find came under the observation of Mr. John E. Price, F.S.A., 
Honorary Secretary of the London and Middlesex Archzological 
Society, who recognised the remains as those of an arca finalis, a 
monument employed by the Roman surveyors to indicate the situa- 
tion of limits of public or private property, answering to a landmark 
or boundary stone. Similar structures, occasionally of stone or tiles, 
have been discovered in other parts of England, as also on the 
Continent. It is, therefore, evident that the box found higher up 
the stream was also such an avca. 

To return once more to the Wallbrook. A bridge across it we 
have not yet mentioned was Horseshoe Bridge, situate where the 
brook crossed Cloak Lane, which was a famous shopping place of 
the ladies of those early days, fancy articles being mostly on sale 
there. It is, however, time to leave the Wallbrook ; let us part from 
it with such a picture on our minds as will leave a vivid and pleasant 
impression. Remember that its banks were favourite sites for villas, 
as is proved by all the evidences of wealth and luxury of the ancient 
dwellers on the Wallbrook ravine and adjoining streets, now buried 
fathoms deep underground, which have been found on and near the 
banks of the river. ‘A villa in beautiful grounds on the Wallbrook 
to be let ”"—think of that ! 

From the valley of the Wallbrook the ground of the City rises 
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gently towards St. Paul’s, and Panyer’s Alley, the highest point ; 
thence it falls almost precipitously towards the valley of the 


FLEET RIVER, 


so precipitously, indeed, that one of the descents from the Old 
Bailey to Farringdon Street obtained the name of Breakneck Steps. 
When the increase of the population of the old City rendered it 
desirable to seek new habitations, the citizens looked across the 
river Fleet, and saw the opposite Holborn, Back, and Saffron Hills 
as yet unoccupied, stretching out as open country—though roads 
had begun to be established thereon, such as Field Lane, then in 
the fields—they. began to erect dwellings on the western bank of the 
river. This led to the erection of bridges; we think Holborn 
Bridge was the first to be built. But before we enter into an 
account of the bridges, it is necessary to speak of the river itself. 
The Fleet then, which once formed so important a feature of 
London topography, took its rise in the dense clay of the district 
just below Hampstead ; at Kentish Town its volume was increased 
by an affluent from Highgate Ponds ; it then made its way through 
the hill near College Street—whence some writers infer that the 
name of Oldbourne, by which the river was known for some dis- 
tance, was really a corruption of Hole-bourne—and entered the 
valley formed by the hills of Camden Town and the Caledonian 
Road, pursuing its course to Battle Bridge—since 1830 known as 
King’s Cross—where it received an affluent from the west, which 
rose in the high ground to the south of the Hampstead Road. 
From Battle Bridge the river bent round to the east, and flowed 
through the grounds of Bagnigge Wells, once the residence of Nell 
Gwynne, and thence, still with an easterly trend, past the walls of the 
House of Correction, thence across Baynes Row, where it received 
another western affluent, taking its rise at the western end of Guil- 
ford Street. Thence it flowed to the northern end of Little Saffron 
Hill, and in this part of its course it sometimes was called the 
River of Wells, because it was fed by a number of wells or 
springs, all situate in Clerkenwell, and known as Clerks’ Well, 
Skinners’ Well, Faggs’ Well, Loder’s Well, Rad Well, and Todd’s 
Well—this latter a corruption of its proper name, God’s Well, from 
which Goswell Street took its name. The river thence flowed down 
the valley between the old City and the Holborn hills, and here it 
occasionally went by the name of Turnmill Brook, because of the 
mills which here stood on its banks. On its eastern side was a 
street called Turnmill Street, which in later days acquired a very 
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bad reputation, its inhabitants being abandoned characters. Origi- 
nally it was a respectable street, the houses having gardens going 
down to the river, which was fenced on both sides. In its south- 
ward course the river presently reached Holborn Bridge, where it 
received the affluent called the Holbourne, which rose somewhere 
near St. Giles’s. The existence of this brook is denied by some 
topographers, but it is distinctly shown in a very old map of the 
manor of Blemundsbury (Bloomsbury), reproduced in Mr. W. 
Blott’s “Chronicle of Blemundsbury,” 1892. And we see no 
reason for doubting the correctness of the map, and therefore adopt 
the Holbourneas a fact. The Fleet then passed under Chick Lane, 
afterwards called West Street, which crossed the river at right angles, 
and in quite recent times was the refuge of thieves, burglars, and 
other criminals, and means of concealment and of escape by way 
of the river were revealed when, in the forties and fifties, West Street 
was pulled down for the improvements then in progress in that 
locality. After passing under Holborn Bridge the river was known 
as the Fleet, not because of the fleetness of its course, as some 
writers would have it, for it never had much of that quality, but 
because of the flood or high tide it participated in with the rise of 
the Thames. 

Having thus traced the river from its source to its mouth, we 
may describe the bridges which crossed it. 

In the northern part of its course the river, where it passed 
through what in the early days was still country, was no doubt here 
and there crossed by bridges, but they were probably wooden 
bridges of light construction, as the traffic was but limited. The first 
solid bridge we have any record of is the one which existed at 
Battle Bridge, which derived its name from the battle between 
Suetonius Paulinus and Boadicea, the queen of the Iceni, which is 
said to have been fought on the spot, and from the brick bridge 
which in early times there crossed the Fleet. Originally it was built 
of wood, but at an uncertain date later on it was replaced by one of 
brick, consisting of a number of arches. Battle Bridge, from the 
lowness of its situation, was exposed to frequent inundations ; in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, May 1818, we read: “From the heavy rain 
which commenced yesterday . . . Battle Bridge, St. Pancras, and 
part of Somers Town were inundated. The water was several feet 
deep in many of the houses, and covered an extent of upwards of a 
mile. The carcases of several sheep and goats were found . . . and 
property was damaged to a very considerable amount.” Various 
Acts were passed at the beginning of this century for the improve- 
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ment of the locality ; the river was completely arched over, and in 
1830 the spot assumed the name of King’s Cross from the ridiculous 
structure erected in the centre of the cross roads ; it was of octagon 
shape, surmounted by a statue of George IV. The basement was for 
some time occupied as a police station, then as a public-house, and the 
whole was taken down in 1845, and a tall lamp erected on the spot. 

The Fleet was next crossed by an ornamental, somewhat rustic 
bridge in the grounds of Bagnigge Wells ; of course it disappeared 
with the gardens and buildings of the Wells in 1841. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when Clerkenwell, from an 
almost rural became an urban district, streets began to cross the 
Fleet, such as Baynes Row, Eyre Street Hill, Mutton Hill, Peter 
Street, and others. The next old bridge we come to is Cow 
Bridge, by Cow Lane, or the present Cow Cross, It dated from the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Stow, writing, it will be remem- 
bered, in 1598, says: “This bridge being lately decayed, another of 
timber is made by Chick Lane.” In the time of Elizabeth the 
ground from Cow Cross towards the Fleet River, and towards Ely 
House, on the opposite bank, was either entirely vacant or occupied 
with gardens. 

We next come to Chick Lane, afterwards known as West Street. 
Stow, writing in 1603, refers to Chicken Lane, “toward Turnmill 
brook, and over that brook by a timber bridge into the field.” This 
must have been Chick Lane, which was really a bridge of houses, 
the most noticeable of which was one which once had been known 
as the Red Lion Inn, and which at its demolition is supposed to 
have been three hundred years old. For the last hundred years of 
its existence it was used as a lodging-house, and was the resort of 
thieves, coiners, and other criminals. Its dark closets, trapdoors, 
sliding panels, and secret recesses rendered it one of the most 
secure places for robbery and murder; openings in the walls and 
floors afforded easy means of getting rid of the bodies by dropping 
them into the Fleet, which for many years before its final abolition 
was only known as the Fleet Ditch. The history and description of 
the houses in West Street were rendered so well known at the time 
of their demolition, that we need not enter into them here ; besides, 
they are beyond the scope of our inquiries. 

South of Chick Lane was Holborn Bridge, which was built of 
stone, and, according to Aggas’ map of London in 1560, had houses 
on the north side of it. The date of its original foundation is not 
given in any chronicle, but it must have gone far back, probably was 
coeval with the building of London Bridge, since it was on the great 
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highway from east to west. At first it was, like all the other bridges 
on the Fleet, constructed of wood ; after its erection in stone, with a 
width of some twelve feet, it seems to have been gradually widened 
to accommodate the increasing traffic. According to Mr. Crosby, a 
great authority on the antiquities of the Fleet valley, Holborn Bridge 
consisted of four different bridges joined together at the sides. Yet 
in 1670 the bridge was found to be too narrow for the traffic, and it 
had to be rebuilt, so that the way and passage might run in a 
“bevil line” from a certain timber-house on the north side, known 
by the name of the “Cock,” to the “Swan” Inn. Wren built the new 
bridge on the north or Holborn side accordingly, and the name of 
William Hooker, Lord Mayor in 1673-74, was cut on the stone 
coping of the eastern approach. What was meant by the “ bevil 
line” is to us obscure, and we are not much enlightened by what 
Sir William Tite says, who in 1840 was present at the opening 
of a sewer at Holborn Hill, and saw the southern face of the old 
bridge disinterred. ‘The arch,” he says, “ was about twenty feet 
span. The road from the east intersected the bridge obliquely, and 
out of the angle thus formed a stone corbel arose to carry the 
parapet.” Of course, with the disappearance of the Fleet Ditch the 
bridge also vanished. 

The next bridge we come to started from Fleet Lane on the east 
side to Harp Alley on the Holborn side. As it was about half-way 
between Holborn and Fleet Street bridges, it was sometimes called 
Middle Bridge. It was built of stone, with a stone rail and banister, 
and was ascended by fourteen steps, and as high as Bridewell and 
Fleet bridges, to allow vessels with merchandise to pass under it. It 
had been erected in 1674, and disappeared with the other bridges 
on the covering in of the Fleet. 

The Fleet Bridge, which we reach next, joined Ludgate Hill to 
Fleet Street. This bridge was, in 1431, repaired at the charges of 
John Wels, mayor. It was destroyed by the Great Fire, and the new 
one erected in its stead was of the breadth of the street, and orna- 
mented with pineapples and the City arms. But though larger in 
breadth, it had not the length of the old bridge, the channel having 
then been already considerably narrowed. The bridge was taken 
down in 1765. 

To the south of Fleet Bridge the river was spanned by a building, 
which seems to have been a dwelling or a warehouse. _It is distinctly 
shown on Aggas’ map. 

Bridewell Bridge, the last over the Fleet before its entering the 
Thames, and the last built (in the sixteenth century), was at first a 
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timber bridge, between Blackfriars and the House of Bridewell, on 
the site of the Castle Mountfiquet, which originally stood there. In 
1708, or thereabouts, it was replaced by one of stone, much higher 
than the street, being ascended by fourteen steps. It was for foot 
passengers only. It was pulled down in 1765. 

We may now conclude our account of the Fleet with a few state- 
ments concerning the vicissitudes it passed through. 

A great many antiquities—British, Saxon, and Roman—have been 
found in the bed of this river, such as coins of silver, copper, and 
brass, but none of gold; lares, spur rowels, keys, daggers, seals, 
medals, vases, and urns. An anchor, 3 ft. 10 in. in height, encrusted 
with rust and pebbles—a sketch of which is given in the October 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1843—is said to have been 
discovered near the site of Holborn Bridge, which may be genuine, 
as ships are known to have ascended so far up the river in the 
fourteenth century. But early in that century already the river was 
choked up “by the filth of the tanners and others, and by the raising 
of wharves, and especially by a diversion of the water in the first 
year of King John (1200) by them of the New Temple for their mills 
without Baynard’s Castle, and by other impediments, the course was 
decayed, and ships could not enter as they were used.” Upon this 
complaint of Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, the river was cleansed, 
the mills removed, and other means taken for its preservation ; but 
it was not brought to its former depth and width, and so was soon 
filled with mud again. Thescouring of the river seems to have been 
necessary every thirty or forty years, at a great expense to the City. 
We find that it was so cleansed in 1502, and once more rendered 
navigable for large barges, but the dwellers on its banks would 
continue to make it the receptacle of all the refuse, and the wharves 
built on its banks proved unsuccessful, as vessels could not approach 
them. Consequently in 1733 the City of London, seeing that all 
navigation had ceased, and that the ditch, as it was then called, was 
a danger to the public on account of its unsanitary state, and 
because persons had fallen in and been suffocated in the mud, began 
covering it in; commencing with the portion from Fleet Bridge 
to Holborn Bridge, and the new Fleet Market was erected on the 
site in 1737. The part from Fleet Street to the Thames was covered 
in when the approaches to Blackfriars were completed between 1760 
and 1768. One stubborn citizen, however, would not surrender a 
small filthy dock ; a barber, from Bromley, in Kent, was, in 1763, 
found in it standing upright and frozen to death. 

Like all brooks descending from hills, the Fleet was liable to 
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sudden increases of volume, causing inundations.! The melting of 
snow and ice by a sudden thaw and heavy and long-continued rains 
have frequently turned the Fleet into a mighty and destructive 
torrent flood. In 1679 it broke down the back of several wholesale 
butcher-houses at Cowcross, and carried off cattle dead and alive. 
At Hockley-in-the-Hole barrels of ale, beer, and brandy floated 
down the stream. In 1768, the Hampstead Ponds overflowing after 
a severe storm, the Fleet grew into a torrent, and the roads and 
fields about Bagnigge Wells were inundated ; in the gardens of the 
latter place the water was 4 ft. deep ; in Clerkenwell many thousand 
pounds worth of damage was done. In 1809 a sudden thaw pro- 
duced a flood, and the whole space between St. Pancras and 
Pentonville Hill was soon under water, and for several days people 
received their provisions in at their windows. In 1846 a furious 
thunderstorm caused the Fleet Ditch to blow up. The rush from 
the drain at the north arch of Blackfriars Bridge drove a steamer 
against one of the piers and damaged it. The water penetrated into 
basements and cellars, and one draper had three thousand pounds’ 
worth of goods ruined. From Acton Place, Bagnigge Wells Road, 
to King’s Cross, the roads were impassable. In 1855 the Fleet, as 
one of the metropolitan main sewers, became vested in the then 
newly established Metropolitan Board of Works. Shortly after the 
Metropolitan Railway was planned, and in 1860 the work was 
commenced. One of the greatest initial difficulties the engineers of 
that enterprise had to contend with was the irruption of the Fleet 
Ditch into their works ; the Fleet gave, as does the last flare of an 
expiring candle, its “last kick,” and made a final effort to assert itself. 
The ditch, under which the railway had to pass two or three times, 
suddenly though not unexpectedly filled the tunnel with its dark 
foetid liquid, which carried all before it—scaffoldings constructed of 
the stoutest timbers and solid stone and brick walls and piers. But 
the Metropolitan Board of Works and the railway company, by 
gigantic and skilfully conducted efforts, succeeded in forming an 
outlet for the flood into the Thames ; the damage was made good, 
and the work was successfully carried out. 

Here we take our leave of the Fleet, and proceeding westward 
find nothing to arrest our steps till we come to a spot which once 
went by the name of the 


1 Wherever there are such brooks the same phenomenon appears. Visitors to 
Nice may have witnessed the sudden rise of the Paillon ; and the Birsig at Basle, 
usually a fine thread of water, has repeatedly risen five or six feet high in the 
market place of that town. 

BB2 
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STRAND BRIDGE, 


not Waterloo Bridge, which originally was so called, but a “fair 
bridge,” as Stow calls it, erected many hundred years ago over a 
brook which crossed the Strand opposite to the present Strand Lane, 
and descended from the ponds in Fickett’s Fields, part of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, now all built over. This bridge probably disappeared 
about the year 1550, when an Act was passed for paving the streets 
east and west of Temple Bar, and “Strand Bridge” is specially 
mentioned in the Act ; the paving of the Strand seems to have done 
away with the brook and the bridge over it. The name of Strand 
Bridge was also given to the landing-stage at the bottom of Strand 
Lane, which descends in a tortuous line from the Strand down to 
the Thames. In this lane there is at the present day the old Roman 
bath, which, it is supposed, is supplied from the well which gave its 
name to Holywell Street, which supply never fails. 

There are no written records or other traces of any brook 
descending from the northern heights through London west of the 
Strand till we come to the 


TYBURN. 


This brook, like the Fleet, took its rise near Hampstead, but 
turning westward, and receiving several tributary streamlets, it ran 
due south through Regent’s Park, where it was joined by another 
affluent from the site of the present Zoological Gardens, from which 
point it turned to the west and crossed the Marylebone Road 
opposite Gloucester Terrace, and after running parallel with it for a 
short distance it took a sharp turn to the east, following the hollow 
in which the present Marylebone Lane stands, the windings of which 
indicate the course of the brook. On reaching the southern end of 
High Street, it again turned to the south, crossed Oxford Street, ran 
down part of South Molton Street, turned west again to the south of 
Berkeley Square ; thence it flowed through the narrow passage 
between the gardens of Lansdowne House and Devonshire House, 
whose hollow sound seems to indicate the existence of the water- 
course below. It next crossed Piccadilly, ran due south through the 
Green Park, passed under Buckingham Palace, directly after which 
it divided into three branches, one of which ran through the orna- 
mental water in St. James’s Park, whence it fell into the Thames: 
the middle branch ran into the ancient Abbey at Westminster, where 
it turned the mills the monks had erected there. But from old maps 
it appears that this arm of the Tyburn, at a point a little north-west 
of the Abbey, threw out a branch which ina northerly course rejoined 
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the park, and then in a curved line to the east reached the Thames 
at a point not far from Westminster Bridge, and to the north-east of 
it, The spot where this branch touched St. James’s Park was close 
to Storey’s Gate. Now, last year (1898), when the ground was being 
excavated for the foundations of the new Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers, the workmen came upon the piles and brickwork of an 
ancient wharf. The structure was wonderfully well preserved ; it 
had evidently been well constructed, probably by the monks, and 
may have been for the accommodation of the fishermen bringing 
their goods to the monastery. But at present, and until further 
information is obtained, if ever it is obtained, we can only form con- 
jectures as to the purposes of the wharf; but its discovery on that 
spot is curiously illustrative of the history which still lies hidden under 
our streets. 

We have yet to mention the third branch of the Tyburn, which 
started south of Buckingham Palace. It ran in a southerly direction 
across Victoria Street, for a short distance skirted the Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, then crossed it and ran through the marshy grounds 
then existing, down to the Thames a little to the west of Vauxhall 
Bridge. 

Such was the course of the Tyburn. Of the bridges that once 
must have crossed it not a vestige remains ; but we have the record 
of one which was at the spot which is now Stratford Place, and where 
the Lord Mayor’s Banqueting-house stood, to which he resorted 
when he, the Aldermen, and other distinguished citizens went to 
inspect the head conduits from which the City conduits were supplied, 
on which occasions they combined pleasure with business, hunting 
the hare before and the fox after dinner. The Tyburn must at one 
time have been a stream of considerable size; in the year 1238 it 
was so copious as to furnish nine conduits for supplying the City with 
water. It had rows of elms growing on its banks, and as it generally, 
but erroneously, is supposed to have flowed past the southern corner 
of the Edgware Road, the name of Elm Place was given to a street 
(now pulled down) west of Connaught Place. How this error arose 
we shall show when speaking of the Westbourne. On the Tyburn 
stood the church of St. Mary /a donne ; by the vulgar omission of 
letters “ burn” became “ bone,” hence Marylebone. The Tyburn, like 
the other brooks already discussed, is now a mere sewer. 

Proceeding still further west we come to the 


WESTBOURNE, 
which, like the other brooks, rose in the northern heights above 
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London. Around Jack Straw’s Castle at Hampstead various rills 
sprang from the ground, which, forming a united stream a little 
north of the Finchley Road, that stream, flowing west towards the 
spot known as West End, continued its western course till it reached 
Maygrove Road; it crossed that road, and taking a sudden turn 
south, it ran through Kilburn down to Belsize Road, south of which 
a small lake was formed, by its confluence there with a considerable 
tributary in the form of a two-pronged fork and its handle, coming 
from the lower southern heights of Hampstead. From the lake the 
Westbourne flowed in a westerly course, and near Cambridge Road 
received another affluent from the high ground where Paddington 
Cemetery now stands; still running west at Chippenham Road its 
volume was further increased by the reception of a stream coming 
from the neighbourhood of Brondesbury, and from this point it ran 
due south, but with many windings, through Paddington, and across 
the Uxbridge Road, through part of Kensington Gardens, through 
the Serpentine in Hyde Park and across the Knightsbridge Road, 
and what was then called the Five Fields, a miserable swamp, and 
formed the eastern boundary of Chelsea till it discharged itself into 
the Thames, west of Chelsea Bridge, but divided into a considerable 
number of small streams. 

Such was its course, and from its description we see that it was 
no insignificant stream, and may assume that the first settlers in 
those northern parts of London must be looked for on its banks. 
Like the Fleet it had various names in different localities: thus at 
Kilburn it was known as the Keele Bourne, Coldbourne, and 
Kilbourne ;.at Bayswater it was called the Bayswater Rivulet. The 
name of Bayswater itself is supposed to be derived from Baynard, 
who built Baynard Castle on the Thames, and also possessed lands 
at Bayswater. At the end of the fourteenth century it was called 
Baynard’s Watering-place, which in time was shortened to its present 
appellation. 

The bridge which gave Knightsbridge its name was a stone 
bridge ; by whom or when erected is not on record; but probably 
Edward the Confessor, who conferred the land about here upon the 
Abbots of Westminster, also built the bridge for their accommoda- 
tion. The road was the only way to London from the west, and the 
stream was broad and rapid. The bridge was situated in front of the 
present entrance into the Park by Albert Gate, and part of it still re- 
mains under ground, while the other portion was removed for the Albert 
Gate improvements. In the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, are the following entries regarding the bridge :— 
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1630. Item, received of John Fennell and Ralph 4 s. ad, 
Atkinson, collectors of the escheat, for repair 
of Brentford Bridge and Knightsbridge - 23 6 4 
1631. Item, paid towards the repairs of Brentford 
Bridge and of Knightsbridge, &c. ; + 24 7 10 

The Westbourne was occasionally a source of inconvenience and 
even danger to the inhabitants of Knightsbridge. After heavy rains 
or in sudden thaws it overflowed. On September 1, 1768, it did so, 
and did great damage, almost undermining some of the houses ; and 
in January 1809 it overflowed again, and covered the neighbouring 
fields so deeply that they resembled a lake, and passengers were 
for several days rowed from Chelsea to Westminster by Thames 
boatmen. 

On the site now covered by St. George’s Row, Pimlico, there 
stood in the middle of the last century a house of entertainment 
known as “ Jenny’s Whim.” A long wooden bridge over one of the 
many arms of the Westbourne led up to the house. The present 
Ebury Bridge over the Grosvenor Canal, which this river-branch has 
become, occupies the site of this old bridge. “ Jenny’s Whim” had 
trim gardens, alcoves, ponds, and facilities for duck-hunting ; in the 
gardens were recesses, where, by treading on a spring, up started 
different figures, some ugly enough to frighten people, a harlequin, a 
Mother Shipton, or some terrible animal. Horace Walpole occasion 
ally alludes to “Jenny’s Whim ;” in one of his letters to Montagu, he 
says: “ Here (at Vauxhall) we picked up Lord Granby, arrived very 
drunk from Jenny’s Whim.” Towards the beginning of this century 
“ Jenny’s Whim” began to decline ; at last it sank down to the condition 
of a beershop, and in 1804 it was finally closed. The origin of the 
name is doubtful. Davis, the historian of Knightsbridge, accepts 
the account given him by an old inhabitant, that it was so called 
from its first landlady, who directed the gardens to be laid out in so 
fantastic a manner as to cause the noun to be added to her own 
Christian name. Other reports say that the place was establisked by 
a celebrated pyrotechnist in the reign of George I. ; but that does 
not account for the name. 

Like other London rivers the Westbourne in the end became a 
sewer ; it was gradually covered up; of the two chief branches by 
which it reached the Thames, the eastern one became the Grosvenor 
Canal, and the western the Ranelagh Sewer. The canal was crossed 
by several other bridges, Stone Bridge being one of them. 

We stated above that the Westbourne formed the eastern 
boundary of Chelsea; its western boundary was also a river, or 
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rather rivulet, which it appears never even had a name, though in 
one old map I find it called 


BripDGE CREEK. 


It rose in Wormwood Scrubs, skirted the West London and 
Westminster Cemetery, and entered the Thames west of Battersea 
Bridge, where, in fact, there is still a creek going some distance 
inland. The rest of the stream has been absorbed by the West 
Kensington railway. No vestige of it remains, and it has no history. 


Brook GREEN 
took its name from a brook which once rose near Shepherd’s Bush, 
but it has no records. 

The next river we should come to, if we pursued our journey 
westward, would be the Brent, but as that is still existing—how long 
will it continue to do so?—it does not enter into the scope of our 
investigations. 

Having now given an account of all the extinct brooks north of 
the Thames, we will cross that river and see what watercourses 
formerly existed on the Surrey side. 

The southern banks of the Thames, being low and flat, originally 
were a swamp, continually overflowed by the river—Lambeth Marsh 
commemorates that condition of the locality. Down to Deptford, 
Peckham, Camberwell, Stockwell, Brixton, and Clapham did the 
flood extend. But bythe gradual damming up of the southern bank 
of the Thames, the erection of buildings on the Surrey side, and the 
draining of the soil, the latter was gradually laid dry, and the 
numerous rivulets which meandered through the marsh, were reduced 
to three between the still existing rivers—namely, the Ravensbourne 
to the east and the Wandle to the west. The first brook, again 
going from east to west, is the 


NECKINGER, 


which rose at the foot of Denmark Hill and adjacent parts, and, 
after passing in two streams under the Old Kent Road, united north 
of it and reached the Thames at St. Saviour’s Dock, which, in fact, 
is the enlarged mouth of the old river. But according to some old 
maps we have consulted, it had a branch running in a more easterly 
direction and entering the Thames at a point near the present Com- 
mercial Docks Pier. But of this latter branch no trace remains, 
whilst the northerly course to the Thames is indicated by various 
roads, such as the Grange and the Neckinger Roads. The brook ran 
past Bermondsey Abbey, up to the gates of which it was navigable 
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from the Thames. The Grange Road took its name from a farm 
known as the Grange, and here the Neckinger was spanned by a 
bridge. When Bermondsey Abbey was destroyed, a number of 
tanneries were established on the site, which took their water from 
the Neckinger, in connection with which a number of tidal ditches, 
to admit water from the Thames, were cut in various directions. 
Near the Upper Grange Road stood a windmill, and at the mouth 
of the Neckinger a water-mill, the owner of which shut off the tide 
when it suited his purpose, which led to frequent disputes between 
him and the tanners. But in time the latter sank artesian wells, the 
mill was driven by steam-power, and the water of the Neckinger 
being no longer required for manufacturing purposes the river was 
neglected and finally built over. The Neckinger mills had been 
erected in the last century by a company to manufacture paper from 
straw, but, this enterprise failing, the premises passed into the hands 
of the leather manufacturers. <A street to the east of St. Saviour’s 
Dock, and parallel with it, is still known as Mill Street. 

There was another bridge over the Neckinger where it crossed 
the Old Kent Road, near the spot where the Albany Road joins 
the latter road. It was known as Thomas-a-Watering, from St. 
Thomas, the patron of the dissolved monastery or hospital of that 
name in Southwark. The bridge was the most southern point of the 
boundary of the borough of Southwark, and in ancient days the first 
halting-place out of London on the road to Kent. Chaucer’s 
pilgrims passed it on their way to the shrine of St. Thomas 4-Becket 


at Canterbury : 
And forth we riden.... 
Unto the watering place of St. Thomas, 
And then our host began his hors arrest. 


Deputations of citizens used to go so far to meet royal or other 
distinguished personages who came to visit London. From the end 
of the fifteenth century the spot was set apart for executions, and 
numerous are the records of criminals who were hanged there until 
about the middle of the last century. 

In 1690 two very handsome Janus heads, #.e. heads with two 
faces, were discovered near St. Thomas-a-Watering. They were found 
near two ancient piers of a large gate—Janus was the god of gates. 
One was taken up and set up on a gardener’s door ; but the other, 
being embedded in quicksand, from which springs flowed out pretty 
freely, was left. Dr. Woodward, who founded the professorship of 
geology in the University of Cambridge, afterwards purchased the 
head which had been saved, and added it to his collection of 
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curiosities. At the beginning of this century there was still a brook 
running across the Kent Road on the spot mentioned above, with a 
bridge over it, and the current from the Peckham and Denmark 
hills was at times so strong as to overflow at least two acres of 
ground. East of the Mill Street above mentioned there is a spot 
which has been rendered famous by Dickens in “Oliver Twist,” 
namely, Jacob’s Island. As the description he gives of it is known to 
every one, we need not here repeat it; it applies, partially only, 
to the locality now. 

It is, or to speak correctly was, a “ Venice of drains.” But it 
was not always so; in the reign of Henry II. the foul stagnant ditch, 
which till recently made an island of this pestilential spot, was a 
running stream, supplied with the waters which were brought down 
in the Neckinger from the southern hills. On its banks stood the 
mills of the monks of St. John and St. Mary, dependencies of the 
Abbey of Bermondsey, which were worked by it. In those days the 
neighbourhood consisted of blooming gardens and verdant meadows; 
close to Jacob’s Island were Cupid’s Gardens, a kind of Ranelagh on 
a small scale, but still a very pleasant place of public entertainment ; 
tanneries, and many still more objectionable trades now carried on 
in the locality, were then undreamt of. 

Many of the horrors of Jacob’s Island are now things of the past. 
The foul ditch, in whose black mud the juveniles used to disport 
themselves, undeterred by the close proximity of the unsavoury 
carcases of dead dogs and cats, is now filled up and turned into 
a solid road. Many of the tumble-down houses have been pulled 
down. In fact, the romance of the place is gone! Let us proceed 
westward ; we come to the once important 


EFFRA, 


which remained a running stream till within the sixties, when it, like 
other rivers, became a mere sewer. It rose in the high grounds of 
Norwood, and ran down Croxted Lane, till within the last two or 
three years a perfectly rural retreat ; at the “Half Moon” Inn at 
Herne Hill it received an affluent, which rose between Streatham 
Hill and Knight’s Hill. Skirting the park of Brockwell Hall it 
ran along Water Lane, past the police station in the Brixton Road. 
Here it took a sharp turn to the north and ran parallel to the 
Brixton Road, access to the houses on the eastern side being gained 
by little bridges, till it reached St. Mark’s Church, where it took a 
sharp turn to the west. But before reaching that point, a branch 
of the river, at a spot somewhere between the present Clapham and 
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South Lambeth Roads, in what used formerly to be called Fentiman’s 
Fields, turned in a northerly direction towards the South Lambeth 
Road, flowing through what was then Caroon Park, afterwards the 
Lawn estate, a portion of which has recently become Vauxhall Park. 
The river ran along the lane leading by the side of the present 
Vauxhall Park to the Crown Works of Messrs. Higgs and Hill, 
at the corner of the lane turning almost at right angles up the 
South Lambeth Road towards Vauxhall Cross. As in the Brixton 
Road, little bridges here gave access to the houses on the eastern 
side of the South Lambeth Road. According to an old map, this 
branch of the Effra sent off another across the South Lambeth Road 
and a Mr. Freeman’s land, lying between it and the Kingston High- 
way, as the Wandsworth Road was then called, and thus reached 
the Thames. The main stream, which we left at St. Mark’s Church, 
continued its course along the south side of the Oval, sending off in 
a north-westerly direction a branch which fell into a circular basin, 
probably on the spot where the great gasholders now stand in 
Upper Kennington Lane. It then turned towards Vauxhall, where 
it passed under a bridge, called Cox’s Bridge, and fell into the 
Thames a little northward of Vauxhall Bridge. 

At Belair, one of the show-houses of Dulwich, a branch of the 
Effra ran through the grounds ; the Effra itself also traversed the 
Springfield estate near Herne Hill, now given up to the builders. 
The river there appears to have been much wider than elsewhere, 
and in depth about nine feet, with banks shaded by old trees. The 
present writer remembers the Effra as a river, and was told by a 
gardener, now deceased, who had worked on the Caroon estate, 
which extended from the present Dorset Road to the Oval, for more 
than fifty years, that he had often seen the Effra along Lawn Lane 
assume the proportions of a river, wide and deep enough to bear 
large barges; which statement gives countenance to the tradition 
that Queen Elizabeth frequently in her barge visited Sir Noel 
Caroon, the Dutch Ambassador, who lived at Caroon House, on the 
site of which stand the mansion and factory of Mr. Mark Beaufoy, 
also the owner of the Belair House above-mentioned. Dr. Mont- 
gomery, sometime vicar of St. Mark’s, and now Bishop of Tasmania, 
in his “ History of Kennington,” says that in 1753 the whole space 
occupied by the Oval and a number of streets was open meadow 
through which the Effra meandered at will. It was a sparkling 
river running over a bright gravelly bottom and supplied fresh water 
to the neighbourhood. A bridge crossed the Effra at St. Mark’s, 
and. was called Merton Bridge, from its formerly having been 
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repaired by the Canons of Merton Abbey, who had lands for that 
purpose, Curiously enough, the author from whom we take this, 
Thomas Allen, in his “ History of Lambeth,” published in 1827, 
when the Effra was yet a running stream, refers to it only on the 
above occasion, when he calls it a “small stream.” £¢ Cest ainsi 
qu'on écrit P histoire. 

One more “ lost river” remains on our list, the 


FaLcon Brook, 


which, rising on the south side of Balham Hill, flowed almost due 
north between Clapham and Wandsworth Commons, to Battersea 
Rise, which it crossed, after which it turned sharply to the west, 
ran along Lavender Road, crossed the York Road, and discharged 
itself into the Thames through Battersea Creek, which is all that 
now remains of the river, except the underground sewer which 
represents its former course. Once many pleasant villas stood on 
its banks; at the present day the entire valley through which it 
flowed is covered by one of the densest masses of dingy streets to 
be seen anywhere near London. Nothing remains to recall even 
its name, except the Falcon Road and a newly-erected public-house 
which has supplanted the original “ Falcon,” a somewhat rustic 
building, which, however, harmonised well with the then sur- 
roundings, which were of a perfectly rural aspect, such as, looking 
at the present scene, we can scarcely realise. But it can be seen in 
a rare print of the river, engraved by S. Rawle, after an original 
drawing by J. Nixon. He was an artist, who, passing the “ Falcon,” 
which was then kept by a man named Robert Death, saw a number 
of undertaker’s men regaling themselves after a funeral on the open 
space in front of the inn. They were not only eating and drinking 
and smoking, but indulging in various antics, endeavouring to make 
the maids of the inn join in their hilarity. This scene, and the queer 
coincidence of the landlord’s strange name, induced Nixon to make 
a sketch of it, which was engraved and published in 1802, the fol- 
lowing lines from Blair’s poem “The Grave” being added to the 
print : 

But see the well-plumed hearse comes nodding on, 

Stately and slow, and properly attended 

By the whole sable tribe, that painful watch 

The sick man’s door, and live upon the dead, 


By letting out their persons by the hour 
To mimic sorrow, when the heart’s not sad, 


A cantata was also published about the same time, supposed to 
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be sung by undertakers’ merry men, to celebrate the pleasure and 
benefit of burying a nabob, and drink to their 


* » - next merry meeting and quackery’s increase ! 


Here we close our journey and our records—at a funeral! Well, 
the finale is not inappropriate. Have we not been attending the 
funerals of so many gay and bright and sparkling, joyfully leaping 
and rushing and sometimes roaring brooks and rivers, descending 
from the sunny hill-sides, finally to be buried in dark and noisome 
sewers? And the lost river, alas ! is but too often the type of the 
lost life. But moralising is not in our line—we think it sad waste 
of time: it is no better than doctors’ prescriptions. We would 
rather remind the reader, who in these notes may miss elegance 
of style and picturesqueness of description, that such qualities were 
incompatible with the compactness of details the space at our com- 
mand imposed upon us. Besides, a more florid style must borrow 
something from imagination; but here we had only to deal with 
facts ; and if the reader finds as much pleasure in studying as we 
did in collecting them, though the labour was great, he will not 
regret the time bestowed on their perusal. 


Cc. W. HECKETHORN. 
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GLEEK: 
A FORGOTTEN OLD GAME. 


ARDS are believed to be of modern invention when compared 
with the more ancient pastimes of dice, draughts, and chess ; 
and games with cards date from a still later period, certainly not 
before the fourteenth century. Gleek, which is a card game for 
three players nearly five hundred years old, therefore claims to 
occupy a high place in a chronological list of them. It is coeval 
with Primero—a game of great antiquity, for cards—the earliest 
card game known to have been played in Great Britain. Gleek 
was a favourite, fashionable, and much-played game in England 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and held its position 
well to the front for nearly two hundred years. For nearly two 
hundred years more it has remained extinct, and practically a lost 
art, from an obvious reason. When the former players died out early 
in the eighteenth century, the only means left for learning the game 
were the descriptions of it by two writers of the seventeenth century. 
These accounts are so defective and involved that no ordinary 
reader could possibly acquire the game from them; and up to the 
present no one has succeeded in reducing the narratives into a shape 
to enable us to play Gleek as it was played by our ancestors. The 
object of this paper is to put the pastime into such a precise and 
playable position. .But before entering into the details it will be 
interesting to give an historical sketch, 

The country and exact time of origin of the game are uncertain. 
The earliest mention of Gleek in literature was by a Frenchman, 
Francois Villon, in 1461, by the corresponding old French name of 
Gilic (= three of a kind). Cvicca (= a flush) is mentioned several 
times by the Italian writer, Francesco Berni, principally in his Capito/o 
del Gioco della Primiera (1526), and it is supposed to be a game 
identical with Gleek, which embraces /fushes as well as pair-royals. 
Jacob le Duchat, writing in 1711, derived the name Glic or Gleek 
from Gluck, meaning hazard, luck, or chance; which, if correct, 
points to a German origin. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
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the game was invented somewhere about the adjacent borders of the 
three continental countries above indicated, in the first half of the 
fifteenth century. 

Beside Villon and Berni, other old continental writers alluding 
to the game are: Olivier Maillard, in his sermons published about 
1498 ; Maitre Eloy Damerval, in Ze Livre de la Deablerie (1508) ; 
Guillaume Coquillart, a French poet of the fifteenth century, a 
selection of whose poems was printed in Paris in 1532; and Henry 
Stephens (H. Etienne, 1528-98) in his <Afologie pour Heérodote 
(1566). And, as might be expected, Gleek is included in the 
celebrated list of games forming the twenty-second chapter of 
Gargantua (1532), by Francois Rabelais. 

Much more frequent and later references are found in English 
literature. For example :—John Northbrooke, in his Zreatise wherein 
Dicing, &¢., are reproved (1577), mentions “Gleke” among other 
games. Francis Greene, in his play of Zu Quogue (1599), in one of 
several passages, says: “‘Come, gentlemen, what’s your game? Why 
Gleek ; that’s your only game.” Ben Jonson, in the Adhemist 
(Act V. sc. 4), 1610, says: “ Keep the gallant’st company and the best 
of games—Gleek and Primero” ; and in Zhe Magnetic Lady (1632) 
has, “ Laugh, and keep company, at Gleek or Crimp.” In Zie 
Motto’ (1621) of John Taylor, the water-poet, these lines occur : 

Unto the keeping of four Knaves he’ll put 

His whole estate ; at Loadum or at Gleeke, 

At Tickle-Me-Quickly, he’s a merry Greek. 
And another bard, Thomas Randolph, exclaims (in 1634): 

Historio may 

At Maw, or Gleek, or at Primero play. 
John Hall refers to the game in his Hore Vacive (1646), as 
requiring ‘‘a viligant memory and a long purse;” and in Thomas 
Shadwell’s play of Zpsom Wells (1673), Dorothy asserts “TI’ll make 
one at Cleek,? that’s beiter than any two-handed game.” Edmund 
Gayton in Festivious Notes upon Don Quixote (1654) mentions 
Gleek several times, and it is alluded to in Thomas Killigrew’s play 
of Zhe Parson’s Wedding (1663). Writing, in 1686, to her sister 
the Countess of Rutland, Lady Bridget Noel, in describing a visit to 
Exton, relates that on entering the drawing-room she found three 
tables spread for cards, “and all the tables fill’d with gamesters.” 
At one of them “my lady Exeter and sister Noel was a playing 
at Gleek.” And John Evelyn, in his Mundus Muliebris (1690), 

? Noted for containing the earliest mention of Wzsk (Whist). 

? This is the only instance in which Gleek is called Cleek. It seems, there- 
fore, to be simply a misprint. 
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writes, “Honest Gleek, Ruff and Honours diverted the ladies at 
Christmas.” Previous to all these dates, as we are told by 
Mr. Froude in the Divorce of Catherine of Aragon, Sir William 
Kingston, the Constable of the Tower in Henry VIII.’s reign (1509- 
1547), used to play “ Penny-Gleek” with John Kite, the Bishop of 
Carlisle. 

Shakespeare is quoted in Webster’s and Worcester’s Dictionary as 
mentioning Gleek in the sense of a card game; but that is an error. 
All allusions in his plays relate to other meanings of the term—a 
jest, sneer, &c. No doubt he was familiar with the pastime, and 
had it in mind, like his allusion to another old game (Trump) in 


Antony and Cleopatra (IV. 12): 
She... has 


Pack’d cards with Czesar, and false-play’d my glory 

Unto an enemy’s triumph. 
Neither Trump nor Cards, however, was known in the days of 
Ceesar and Cleopatra, nor for more than a thousand years afterwards. 
The game Guek (sc) mentioned in Article IX. of the Regulations of 
the Sanctuary of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, dated February 5, 35 Hen. VI. 
(1477), is stated to be a clerical error for Gleek.! But that assertion 
is conceived to be a further mistake. 

It is probable that Gleek was introduced into England from the 
Continent by Henry VII. or his courtiers. And, judging from the 
facts, it is not unlikely that the game so brought over was of a crude 
nature, which, after reaching English soil, was developed by some 
genius into the Gleek of our ancestors—thus making the game 
English, like Whist and Cribbage. 

The “ Academies,” and other old continental books upon games, 
are silent about Gleek. The earliest description of it is found in 
John Cotgrave’s Wits Interpreter, the second edition of 1662. 
Charles Cotton, the poet and friend of Izaak Walton, also describes 
it in his Compleat Gamesters (1st ed. 1674), where he designates 
it a “noble and delightful game or recreation,” which phrase, how- 
ever, is not original, as not only it but his whole account of the 
game is copied from the previous one of Cotgrave’s, with verbal 
alterations and a few divergences. Cotgrave gives a somewhat 
simpler and purer game than Cotton, and although Cotgrave is 
rather more verbose he has fewer errors, and in some respects 
is clearer. The earlier work being scarce, Cotgrave’s description is 
difficult of access to, and as it is necessary for critical readers to see 


1 See A. J. Kempe’s Historical Notices of the Collegiate Church of Saint 
Martin’ s-le-Grande (1825) ; and Notes and Queries, 5th S. i. 47, 93. 
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it, it is here set out verbatim, excepting misprints.! Where Cotton 
differs from Cotgrave in actual detail, the deviation is stated in the 
notes. The description is very quaint. 


THE NOBLE AND DELIGHTFUL GAME AT GLEEK. This ingenious exercise 
or recreation, being so full of variety and delight, as shall be manifested, will serve 
as a cure to Melancholy, and possibly hinder the horrid effects that usually are 
caused by that black & heavie distemper. And the first thing to be observed is, 
that the Deuces and Treys must be cast out, being uselesse in this Game. The Set 
is confin’d to no number, as Picket, or Cribbidge ; but you may leave off at your 
discretion, after you have plaied one, two, or three Sets, more or less, as your 
phancie prompts you. Customarily, and frequently, the Gamesters play at 
farthing, half-penny, or penny Gleek, which will amount to a prettie considerable 
summe, if they continue the Game; andif they please, they may play higher; as 
at four-penny, six-penny, or twelve-penny Gleek, according as they agree before- 
hand. The Gamesters are three, neither more nor lesse. Being set down with a 
resolution to go to it; they lift for the Deale, and he that has the least Card, is 
to Deale. He that Deals, lays the cards down upon the Table to be Cut, according 
to the custom and usual manner of more vulgar Games, first shuffling them well 
and fairly ; when this is done the Dealer delivers them out by four at a time, till 
every Gamester has twelve, as at Ruff and Honours; and the rest of the Cards, 
which are eight, are to be laid upon the Table for the stock, seven whereof are 
bought, and the eighth is turned up, the turn’d up Card is his that deals, and if 
Tiddie be turn’d up, it is four, two apiece from each to the Dealer.? The Ace is 
called Tib, the Knave Tom, and the Four of Trumps Tidie; Tib the Ace is 
fifteen in hand, and eighteen in play, because it wins a Trick. Tom the Knave 
is nine, and Tidie the Four of Trumps is four, that is to say, you are to have two 
apiece of the other two Gamesters, that is, either two farthings, two half-pence, 
two pence, two sixpences, or shillings, according as you resolve to play, either at 
farthing, half-penny, penny, sixpenny, or twelve-penny Gleek, but Tib 
and Tom you find in counting after play; besides, the King of Trumps 
is three, and the Queen of Trumps three.* Having proceeded thus far; 
next of all, the eldest hand bids for the stock, in hopes of bettering his 
Game, if it be bad (though sometimes it proves to his loss, according as it falls 
out) ; the first penny you bid is thirteen,‘ the next fourteen, the next fifteen, the 
next sixteen, possibly they may rise much higher; but if at sixteen they say take 
it, and neither of the other two will give any more, then is he, upon whom it is 
put, bound to take it; that is, to take in seven of the stock into his own hand, 
and put out seven, the eighth Card being turn’d up for Trump ; and is besides to 
pay, because he bid sixteen, eight to one, and eight to the other of the Gamesters, 





1 Strange to say, there is no copy of this edition in the British Museum. By 
the kindness and courtesy of Mr. Julian Marshall, the extract has been compared 
with the original in his possession. 

2 Four each to the dealer.— Compleat Gamester. 

® Cotton adds to this list, Towser, the Five of Trumps (value five), and 
Tumbler, the Six of Trumps (value six), each of the two being doubled in value 
when turned up. 

* First bid is twelve. —Compleat Gamester. 
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for buying ;' but if he have Mournival, Gleek, or Tiddie in his hand after he 
has taken in the stock, he bates for them all; and so possibly may gain by it, 
if he have a good hand, and pay for his buying too. Here you must note, that 
if Tib be turn’d up it is fifteen to the Dealer, in reckoning after play; but he 
must not make use of it in play, being the Trump Card, for then ’twould make 
him eighteen, because it would win a trick, which is three more; but he may 
reckon for it after play in counting, as is said before. Next, you speak for the 
Ruff; and he that has most of a suit in his hand, wins it, unless some of the 
Gamesters have four Aces, and then he gains the Ruff; though you have four- 
score of a suit in your hand. The first, or eldest, ’tis possible sayes, Ile vye the 
Ruff; the next says, Ile see it, and re-vie it ; Ile see your re-vye sayes the first, 
because he thinks he has as many in his hand as another ; the Middlemost pro- 
bably sayes, Ile not meddle with it ; then they shew their Cards, and he that has 
most of a suit wins six pence, or farthings, &c., as is before mentioned of him 
that holds out longest, and four of the other that said he would see it, but after- 
wards refused to meddle with it ; but if that any of the three Gamesters sayes, he 
has nothing to say to the Ruff he payes but two farthings, half-pence, pence, 
six-pences, or shillings ; according as the Game is.? But sometimes it falls out, 
that one of the Gamesters having all of a suit in his hand, bids high for the 
Ruff, and the other possibly has four Aces, and so is resolv’d to bid higher ; so 
that it may amount to sixteen, and sometimes more ; but very seldom it is, that 
this falls out ; but then they will say, Ile see it, and revie, says one; Ile see it, 
and revie it, says the other; that is, eight to the winner, and all above is but two 
a time, as it may be, they’l say, Ile see it, and revie it again, and Ile see it, and 
revie that again, says the other; for which (I say) seeing and revying again, they 
reckon but two, after that it is once come to eight ; but he that has the four Aces 
carries it clearly (as was said before) though the other have all his cards of one 
suit. Buying, or bidding for the Ruff is, when you are in likelihood to go in for 
Mournival, Gleek, or increase of Trumps; that so if you have bad cards, you 
may save your buyings and your cards too, whereas otherwise you should lose all. 
And sometimes out of policy, or rather a vapour, they will vie, when they have 
not above 30 in their hands, and the next may have forty, the other fifty; 
and they being afraid to see it, many times he wins out of a vapour; and this is 
good play, though he aquaint you with it afterward. Then they call for 
Mournival, Gleek, &c. A Mournival of Aces is eight, Mournival of Kings six, 
of Queens four, and a Mournival of Knaves two, apiece. A Gleek of Aces is 
four, of Kings three, of Queens two, and a Gleek of Knaves is one apiece from 
the other two Gamesters. A Mournival of Aces is all the four Aces; of Kings, 
the four Kings, &c. A Gleek of Aces is three Aces. A Gleek of Kings, three 
Kings, &c. Then you begin to play, as at more ordinarie Games, as Whisk, and 
Ruff and Honours. Here you must note, that twentie-two are your cards ; if you 
win nothing but the cards that are dealt you, you lose ten, for twelve and ten 
makes twenty two. If you have neither Tib, Tom, Tiddy, King, Queen, 
Mournival, nor Gleek, you lose, because you count only as many cards as you 





* Cotton says, if the number bid is odd, the odd counter usually goes to the 
eldest hand, or is given to the box. 

? Cotton says, in that case he pays but one farthing, &c., and adds, that if the 
eldest and second pass the Ruff, the youngest has power to double it, and then it 
is to be played for in the next deal ; and if any forget to call for the double Ruff, 
it is to be played for the next deal after that. 
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had in tricks, which cannot be many, because of your bad hand. If you have 
Tib, Tom, King, and Queen of Trumps in your hand, you have thirty by 
Honors, that is eight above your own cards, which are 22, besides the cards you 
win by them in play; so thus you reckon 8, 9, 10, 11, &c., & so you proceed 
till you have counted all the cards you have won. If you have Tom only, 
which is 9, and the King of Trumps that is 3, then you reckon from 12, 13, 14, 15, 
till you come to 22, and then every card above wins so many half-pence, 
pence, &c., as you plaied for, if you are under 22 you lose as many ; so you call for 
losings, for by their counting of their cards, you find how much each has lost, and so 
they pay you accordingly. One thing I must not omit, which is, that at the begin- 
ning, before the cards are dealt, you may chance to hear one of the Gamesters ask, 
whether you will play at Tidie, or leave it out, that is, whether it shall be reckon’d 
four, or whether it shall go for an ordinary card ; some say that it is a card that they 
are apt to forget, and therefore they’l not play it ; but that is left to the decisioa 
of the Gamesters, as they agree beforehand ; it stands firm, whether they play it 
orno. Observe farther, that they will call oftentimes for a Gleek of Kings, when 
they have but two in their hand; or a Gleek of Aces, Queens, or Knave, and 
probably it may pass, if the other two lye not in one hand. But if it be found out 
by examining, or asking what King they want, they will excuse it, and impute it 
to a mistake, which is very foul play and many times causeth great dissention, and 
wrangling among the gamesters. Thus have I brieflie, though I think satisfac- 
torilie, given you an account of the Game of Gleek, and what belongs thereunto ; 
and if by accident any other difficulties not here mentioned arise in play, they 
may easily be resolved out of these Rules here set down, examining them by the 
Rules of Reason.'— Wits Interpreter, 2nd ed. (1662), p. 365. 


Cotgrave’s narrative is a fair sample of the loose method in which 
games were described by the old writers. They believed, as 
Cotgrave states, that they gave perfectly adequate and clear accounts, 
while they left out necessary details, and introduced absolute misstate- 
ments in some of those they did set out.? Both the versions are 
much involved. Cotton, at any rate, as a literary man and great 
card-player—and without doubt a player of Gleek—should have 
been able to give an intelligible account of it, instead of presenting 
an absolute puzzle, greater even than Cotgrave’s. In Encyclopedias, 
and in answer to queries appearing in serials regarded as authorities 


' Amidst the text, the Compleat Gamester states the following penalties : 
{1) If any player wins the Ruff, and omits to show it before a card is played, 
he loses it; and he that is next, who has shown his cards, wins it. (2) If you 
call a Mournival or Gleek, any part of which is in your discard, you forfeit 
double the amount. (3) If you discard the wrong number of cards, or call a 
Gleek or Mournival you do not possess, you cannot win anything in that deal. 

? As an instance, it is stated that ‘*Tib, the Ace, is fifteen in hand, and 
eighteen in play, because it wins a trick.” With the other cards of its trick, the 
points gained may be seventeen, nineteen, or considerably more, but never 
eighteen ; and in hand, the Ace is only eleven points. What is actually meant 
by fifteen in hand is that the holder can reckon upon a sure fifteen points for the 
card itself, when played, no other card but Tib being always certain of counting 
to the holder, 
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upon card games, when treating of Gleek it is usual to refer inquirers 
to the above mentioned works for particulars as to how it was played. 
The accounts may be sufficient to let the antiquary form a kind of 
idea of the game, but it is doubtful whether any would-be learner 
ever acquired Gleek solely from them. Consequently (as before 
stated), since the actual players of it have departed, the game has re- 
mained a dead-letter—practically dead and buried for nearly two 
centuries. Samuel Weller Singer, in his Researches into the History 
of Playing-Cards, 1816 (p. 249, #.), attempted to explain the game 
from the Compleat Gamester, but failed, because he reproduced 
misstatements, did not make the involved parts any clearer, and left 
out a number of the necessary details as omitted by Cotton. Among 
the last is the important part of giving directions for playing the 
hands in tricks, and explaining how and when it is tobe done. The 
writer of this article has tackled the matter with more success, and 
the particulars of his analysis are annexed. Without any doubt 
Gleek is now reproduced as it was played by our ancestors. Like 
other games of the kind, it must have varied in detail in different 
coteries.! What is described beneath is the game purported to be 
given by Cotgrave. It exhibits Gleek as a wonderfully good game 
for the time ofits origin—if that form of it is really five centuries old— 
when players were accustomed to and content with pastimes of a crude 
nature. In adequate trials the reproduction has stood the practical 
test, resulting in an enthusiastic verdict of approval for the game. 
The mathematical correctness of the basis of Gleek would do 
credit to any modern inventor.2 Where the game is defective, 
according to standards derived from more matured experience, is in 
the very large draw in and discard of cards, resulting in too great an 


1 The divergences of our two authors are an instance. 

2 To explain: the standard, or players par (¢.e. the position where a player 
neither wins nor loses) in the values of the cards is fixed at twenty-two, the 
half number of the pack. These values are so arranged that the winnings and 
losings will balance—that is, what one player, or more, gains in net points, the 
others, or other, must lose. This result is arrived at bya rather ingenious method. 
The five Honours reckon up (15, 9, 4, 3, 3) thirty-four ; and with the remaining 
thirty-nine cards, at one point each, the total value of the pack is seventy-three 
points. But there are eight cards out of the play. By making one of the eight, 
the turn-up, count to the dealer, and the values of any Honours discarded reckon 
against the discarder, the invariable total value of sixty-six (73-7) is obtained—the 
equivalent of the pars of the three players; and in consequence, whatever one 
set of players loses in points by the tricks, the opposite set must win, Cotton, 
by the introduction of Zowser and Tumbler, deranges the system and symmetry 
of the game. 
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effect upon the dealt hand, which cannot be discounted beforehand ; 
and the forcing of the draw upon a certain player, unless relieved by 
an opponent, in order to get all the pack into the play. There is a 
want in having no contest in the Call, and the Vying might have 
been placed upon a better footing. However, the play of the tricks 
largely makes up for other defects. It admits of scope for con- 
siderable skill, enhanced by the knowledge acquired previously of 
the lie of cards. 

Whether the game reaches the fulfilment of modern requirements 
or not, it is of interest and utility to know exactly what the thing 
was that held such fascination and sway over our old players for so 
long a period. 


THE ANALYSIS OF GLEEK 


Containing: 1. A Synopsis of the Details of the Game; and 
11. The Order of the Various Steps taken in a Deal. 


I. SyNopsis 


PLAYERS. Three. The lowest show-cut appoints the original dealer. 


Pack. Forty-four cards, the Twos and Threes being rejected from the 
Ordinary Pack. 


Rank. In play, the cards rank as in the Whist sequence, Ace (highest) to 
Four (lowest). Ace is highest in show-cutting, as well as in play. 


Honours & VALUEs. There are five Honours, all trump cards, three cf 
which have special names, 774, Zom, and Ziddy. Every card in the pack has a 
numerical value attached to it, reckoned to the respective winners of them in the 
Tricks. The Honours are counted as follows: Tib, the Ace, fifteen points ; 
Tom, the Knave, nine; Tiddy, the Four, four; and the King and Queen, three 
points each. All the cards of the Plain Suits, and the rest of the Trump, are 
valued at one point each. 


Hanps, Stock, & Trump. Hands, twelve cards each, dealt unexposed 
in three rounds of four cards at a time to each player; Stock, the remaining 
eight cards, the seven top-cards of which are laid on the table unexposed, and 
the last card is turned up for Trumps. If Tiddy be the turn-up, each of the 
other players pays the dealer two counters.' 


Draw & DiscarD. The seven unexposed cards of the Stock compose the 
Draw. The Buyer of it discards seven cards from his Hand of twelve, and takes 
inthe Draw. These discards become dead cards, are made unexposed, and 
remain so during the play ; but if the Buyer discards an Honour he will become 
liable for the value of it. 


BIDDING for the Draw is made in turn, round and round, so long as it lasts. 
It commences with the Eldest Hand, who is obliged to make his first bid twelve 


— 





A Counter represents one stake, the value of which is previously arranged. 
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counters, no more and no less, and it advances by one counter on each subsequent 
bid. After the first bid by the Eldest, any player in his turn can (1) Pass, retir- 
ing from the bidding, or (2) Advance the last bid by one counter. The bidding 
is continued until only one player remains in, who becomes the Buyer of the 
Draw, at the amount of the last bid made by him. The counters paid for the 
purchase are divided equally between the two opponents, the odd counter, if any, 
going to the elder of them. 


RuFF is the strongest suit, numerically, held by each player, which may 
consist, therefore, of from three to eleven cards. For the purpose of the Ruff, 
the four Aces, when together, are regarded as being equal to a suit of twelve 
cards. The longest suit that is shown wins; and if the number of cards in the 
Ruffs of two or more players be equal, the winner is decided by the total pips in 
his Ruff, like the Point in Piquet—Ace counting eleven ; court-cards, ten each ; 
and pip-cards, by their pips. Each player contributes two counters to the Pool, 
for the Ruff, before the Vying commences. 


VYING relates to the Ruff. It begins with the Eldest, and proceeds round 
and round in turn. It is like the betting at Poker, only it is fixed at two counters 
each time. Any player in turn may either (1) Vie or See, by placing two 
counters in the Pool, or (2) Pass, without paying, whereupon he is out of the 
Vying, or (3) Re-vie, when he is last in the turn, by placing another two counters 
in the Pool with, or immediately after, his own Vie, whereupon a new turn, 
between the Vying players only, commences with him. The Vying ceases when 
all have passed out but one player (who takes the Pool, without showing his Ruff), 
or when the last player of a turn does not re-vie. In the latter event, the vying 
players exhibit their Ruffs, and the best one wins the Pool. In the case of 
equality every way, the Pool is divided between the equal players—fractions to 
the one or two eldest. 


MOURNIVAL AND GLEEK. A Mournival is four Aces, four Kings, four 
Queens, or four Knaves, held in the Hand; and a Gleek is likewise three cards of 
the same sort, Aces to Knaves. A Mournival of Aces is entitled to the payment of 
eight counters from each of the opponents; of Kings, to six from each ; of 
Queens, four; and of Knaves, two counters from each, A Gleek is entitled to 
half the sum for the corresponding Mournival. 





CALL is in reference to Mournivals and Gleeks. Each player in turn declares 
what he possesses, and receives payment from the other players accordingly. The 
cards paid for must be shown, if demanded. 


Tricks. The Hands are played in twelve tricks of three cards each, one 
from each player in turn. The Eldest leads in the first trick; and the winner of 
the latest played trick, in the subsequent one. Suit must be followed; but, if 
not held, any card may be played. The highest rank of the suit led played in 
the trick wins it, unless trumped, and a trump of higher rank wins a lower one. 


STANDARD is twenty-two points, which each player must gain in his tricks by 
the values of the Honours and Cards, or he is gleeked and loses, He pays one 
counter for every point he is under the standard, and receives one counter for 
every point he is over the standard. If he is exactly the standard, he neither 
pays nor receives. The dealer includes the turned-up card in his count, as if 
won by him; and from the Buyer’s count there is deducted the value of any 
Honour he may have discarded. 


New Dkea_s are taken in rotation so long as the Sitting lasts, 
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II. ORDER OF DEAL.! 


. Pack shuffled and cut. 
Hands dealt, Stock placed on the table, and Trump Card turned up. 
. Bidding for the Draw. 
. Buyer discharges his Bid. 
Buyer discards. 
. Draw taken in by Buyer. 
- Ruff contributions to the Pool. 
. Vying for the Ruff. 
. Ruffs shown by the vying Players. Pool taken by the Winner. 
10. Call of Mournivals and Gleeks, and payments made for them. 
11. Tricks played. 
12. Tricks examined, and Points counted. Glecked Players pay their losses 
into the Pool, and the Winners receive their winnings from it. 


on Auk wd a 
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1 The only real difficulty encountered in discovering the method and routine 
of the game was the settling of the order of 2, 5, and 6. That is, when the 
Trump Card should be turned, and the sequence with it of the Draw and the 
Discard. According to the grammatical construction of Cotgrave’s Description, 
the Draw is made first, the Trump turned up, and then the Discard takes place 
from the nineteen cards held. However, that was conceived to be purely a 
misstatement ; because, not knowing what the Trump Suit will be, a Buyer is 
quite in the dark as to the strength of his dealt Hand, and would be unlikely to 
make a voluntary Bid, in the circumstances. Again, it is quite unusual in games, 
both ancient and modern, to flood the Hand with an extensive Draw before the 
corresponding Discard is made. Here Cotton’s version assisted, by his state- 
ment that ‘the Elder hand bids for the stock in hopes of bettering his Game, 
though sometimes it makes it worse.” A player drawing first and discarding 
afterwards would not be obliged to put himself into a worse position, as he could 
discard all the cards he took in. That settled the discarding, which also fixed 
the time of turning the Trump; because it is plain that the Trump must be 
known before the Discard, in order to prevent what would otherwise be a silly 
arrangement, Singer’s account confirmed this view about the Trump. 


J. S. MCTEAR, 
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THE CELTIC RACE. 


T the very world’s end, in the deep shady forests or upon the 
barren and furze-clad moors of Armorica, or Brittany as it is 

now called, there dwelt, in the days of Rome’s decline, the remnants 
of an ancient race—the Celtic Gauls, who had once dominated all 
Central and Western Europe, but had of late fallen upon evil times, 
and were being fast exterminated or absorbed by other races who 
were physically and morally their superiors. Beyond them stretched 
the vast Atlantic Ocean, which formed a natural barrier between the 
land of the living and the world of departed spirits. For on the 
shore of that sea wherein Britain lay dwelt certain fishermen, subject 
to the Franks, but exempt from tribute because they ferried over the 
souls of the departed. These fishermen, soon after they had returned 
home in the evening and fallen asleep, heard a rapping at their 
doors and a voice calling them to their work. They thereupon rose 
and went down to the shore, without knowing what impelled them 
to do so, and found boats (not their own) ready for sea, but without 
any menin them. Yet when they went on board and began to row 
they found the boats as heavy as if they were laden with human 
beings, although they could not see any. However, after pulling a 
stroke they arrived at a British island—vaguely described as situate 
between Britain and Thule—which they could hardly reach in their 
own boats after a day and a night’s sail. When they came ashore 
at the island they still saw nobody, but heard the voices of those 
who received their passengers calling them one by one according to 
their titles of dignity, names, or professions, and enumerating their 
descent on the father’s and mother’s side respectively. And when 
they had discharged their passengers they returned home again with 
one stroke of the oar. From this circumstance many believed that 
in this locality were situated the islands of the blest. (Isaac Tzetzes, 
“Commentary on Lycophron and Procopius de Bell. Goth.” 4, 20.) 
Only a generation ago the Breton peasants still retained a super- 
stitious belief that the fishermen who frequented the solitary shores 
of the Baie des Trépassés, or “ bay of the departed,” that lies beneath 
the great western promontory called Pointe du Raz, sometimes 
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received a ghostly summons at dead of night, found their boats 
loaded to the water’s edge with invisible passengers, rowed to the 
island of Sein, a quondam sanctuary of Gallic druidesses which lies 
a league out at sea, and heard a voice counting out the passengers 
as they left the boats. 

Western Brittany, or “‘ Bretagne Bretonnante” as it has been 
called, comprising the departments of Morbihan, Finisterre, and a 
portion of Cétes du Nord, is the only part of France in which the 
pure Celtic race, or perhaps we should rather say a race using a pure 
Celtic dialect, is to be found at the present day, for its inhabitants 
speak a language which is incomprehensible to the average French- 
man, but intelligible to a native of Wales. When we look nearer 
home we see a state of things similar to what we have just observed 
in France—the Celtic populations of Great Britain and Ireland are 
all confined to the western extremities of their respective islands. 
Now what does this fact imply? It implies that there was some- 
thing in the character of the Celts which rendered that people 
unfitted to prolong the struggle for existence with those Gothic 
nations, hailing from the east, who have almost entirely supplanted 
them throughout Europe. What, then, was this element of weakness 
in the Celtic character? It was not want of bravery, for the Celts 
were remarkable for their valour. It was rather want of cohesion, 
owing to an insane love of quarrel and internecine strife, which pre- 
vented them from combining even when the safety of the State was 
threatened. 

“A spirit of faction,” says Czesar, “prevails throughout Gaul, 
not only in the several states, districts, and villages, but even in 
every household ;” and the deadly feuds of the Scottish Highlanders 
and the Irish tribesmen tell the same tale. A second element of 
weakness was want of enterprise, and, as a result, that too great 
contentment with things as they are which is fatal alike to commer- 
cial prosperity and national improvement. 

The Gauls were tall in stature and fresh and white in complexion. 
Their hair was naturally fair, and they endeavoured by means of a 
preparation to make it more so. For they frequently washed it with 
water in which lime had been dissolved, until it resembled nothing 
so much as a horse’s mane. They then drew their hair back over 
the crown of the head to the nape of the neck, and presented the 
appearance of Satyrs or Pans. Their toilet was completed by the 
application of some “Gallic soap,” described by Pliny, which 
imparted the fashionable tint to their locks when bleached and 
faded by the lime-wash. Some of them shaved their beards, others 
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allowed them to grow to a moderate length. The upper class shaved 
their faces, but allowed the moustache to grow until it completely 
covered their mouths, so that when they ate their food became 
entangled in it, and when they drank the liquor ran through it as 
through a wine-strainer (Diodorus, bk. 5). All the old writers 
agree in depicting the Celts as a fair-haired people. Diodorus 
describes their hair as gay@oi, which may be rendered yellow or 
* sandy,” and says that that of the young children was at first quite 
white, but turned darker as they grew up. Ammianus calls them 
rutili or reddish (15, 12). But it has been objected that the 
modern Celts, as represented by the peasantry of Brittany, Wales, 
Ireland, and the Highlands and islands of Scotland are for the 
most part a dark-haired race. In order to account for this strange 
metamorphosis, we are driven to assume that the ancient Celts, when 
they first overran Europe, displaced a still older population who 
were characterised by a dark complexion. In the farthest corners of 
the west, where the long rollers of the Atlantic Ocean are for ever 
breaking in clouds of spray, these sweepings of Europe, broken clans 
of backward and inferior races of mankind, found themselves literally 
“ between the devil and the deep sea.” But the devil—that is to say, 
the Celtic invaders—did not care to follow them into the wilderness 
of moor and forest, and in it they found asylum. It may have been 
this same inferior race of black-haired men who there erected the 
mighty monoliths and stone circles which are sometimes erroneously 
ascribed to the Celtic Druids. When, after a time, by a turn of 
Fortune’s wheel, the once victorious Celts were themselves obliged 
to seek a sanctuary among these aborigines, they became so inter- 
mingled and blended with them that their descendants assumed the 
dark complexion of the older race. It is well known how dark blood 
has a tendency to assert itself, and Strabo’s remark, that the inhabi- 
tants of Gaul were less fair than those of Germany, but more so than 
those of Britain, is consistent with the theory that the Celts, as they 
moved westward, became mingled with a dark-complexioned race. 
“They wear,” says Diodorus, “a striking dress, tunics dyed and 
variegated with all sorts of colours, and trousers which they call 
breeks (pdxa:), and they buckle on a cloak, in winter of thick and 
rough material, in summer of smooth and thin texture, striped as 
though it were woven of plaited rods, and divided into many brightly- 
coloured squares.” It would appear from the above account that 
the Gallic sagum or cloak resembled the tartan plaid of the Scottish 
Highlanders. The Gauls greatly excelled in the art of dyeing, and 
were able to produce every colour from the juice of their native 
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plants (Pliny, 22, 3). This same art seems to have survived until 
recently among the inhabitants of the Hebrides, for Pennant tells us 
that they boiled the tops of heath and used the concoction as a 
yellow dye. The roots of the white water-lily furnished them with a 
dark brown, the roots of the yellow water iris supplied them with a 
black tint, and those of the galium verum, or “yellow bed-straw,” 
with a beautiful red colour, not inferior to that manufactured from 
madder (“Tour in Scotland,’ 244). And Camden, quoting a 
description of the wild inhabitants of Ireland written in the year 1566, 
writes: “With bark of Alders they dye their clothes black. In 
dyeing yellow they make use of elder berries: With the boughs, 
bark, and leaves of poplar trees, bruised and stamped, they dye their 
shirts of a saffron colour” (‘‘ Mag. Brit.”). 

The tunic worn by the Gauls was a sleeved garment open at the 
sides and reaching a little below the hips (Strabo, 4). A great part 
of their country was termed by the Romans “Gallia braccata,” 
because its inhabitants, “sagati braccatique,” continued to wear 
the old national garb. But the breeks were by no means peculiar 
to Gaul, for on the column of Antoninus, Roman soldiers, with 
smooth faces and tight knee-breeches, are represented in conflict 
with bearded barbarians of Germany, whose long trousers flap loosely 
about their ankles. The wearing of trousers was as much a 
characteristic of the Northern nations as it was of the Orientals. But 
it is curious to observe that what we consider a mark of civilisation 
was regarded by the Romans as a badge of savagery. Tacitus 
represents Czecina as marching about in a tartan of many colours 
and “that barbarous article of dress, the breeks ” (Hist. 2, 20), while 
Martial speaks contemptuously of “the poor Briton’s old trousers ” 
(11, 22). The term “bragon bras,” applied to the quaint nether 
garment of the modern Breton, recalls the ancient Gallic name, 
though its cut and style is that of the sixteenth century. 

The Celtic Gauls wore golden collars round their necks and 
bracelets of gold upon their arms and wrists, and those of them who 
were of any dignity had their clothes dyed and worked with gold. 
To their natural simplicity and vehemence they joined much folly, 
arrogance, and love of ornament. This lightness of character made 
them intolerable when they were conquerors, but threw them into 
consternation when they were beaten in battle (Strabo, 4). When 
driven to despair by defeat they frequently committed suicide, as 
did Brennus, the conqueror of Rome, after his unsuccessful attempt 
to invade Greece. 

Not only was their appearance described as “terrible,” but their 
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voices as deep-sounding”and extremely rough. The Emperor 
Julian compared their language to the croaking of a raven, or the 
growling of a wild beast) (“ Misopogon”). In conversation with 
strangers they were sparing of words, obscure in their meaning, and 
spoke for the most part injriddles. Could anything, for instance, be 
more enigmatical than their assertion that they were all descended 
from father Dis (the god;of the lower world), that such was the 
established tradition of their Druids, and that it was on that account 
that they reckoned their periods of time by nights instead of days, 
and in keeping their birthdays and the commencement of their months 
and years they put the eve first? (Cesar, 6). Did they mean that 
they were the children of darkness, because their origin was buried 
in obscurity? Or did they mean that they were sprung from the 
soil on which they flived? Orjdid they allude to the druidical 
doctrine that the souls of the dead return to life again after a certain 
period? Probably the last is the true interpretation of the riddle ; 
but at any rate the mode of calculating time had nothing to do with 
the matter at all, for the Germans, Athenians, Jews, and other 
nations likewise reckoned by the moon, and therefore by the night. 
The Gauls were fond of making use of those figures of speech which 
logicians term “ synecdoche” and “hyperbole,” to the appreciation 
of self and the depreciation of others, and Diodorus sums up the 
Celtic character in these words: “They are boasting, threatening 
braggarts, but sharp-witted and quick at learning.” They lived in 
large round-topped houses, constructed of planks and wattle-work, 
and covered with a heavy‘thatched roof. They had so many sheep 
and pigs that, at the time when Strabo wrote, they exported large 
quantities of plaids and salt pork to Rome and other parts of Italy ; 
and the same writer tells us that, though the wool of the native 
sheep, from which they wove the thick plaids called /aines, was 
coarse and short, yet the Romans had succeeded in rearing flocks 
of sheep in the northern parts of Gaul whose fleeces they covered 
with skins and so produced a very fine wool (bk. 4). 

They were especially fond of pork, which they ate either fresh or 
salted. Their pigs lived in the fields, and were remarkable for their 
size, strength, and swiftness, and to persons unaccustomed to 
approach them they were “almost as dangerous as wolves.” This 
helps to explain the Irishman’s predilection for the pig. ‘The author 
of a “ Tour in Scotland” gives a very similar account of Caithness. 
**Great numbers of swine are reared here, which have most savage 
looks, and are seen tethered in almost every field.” 

For our account of the ancient Gauls we are mainly indebted 
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to a Greek writer named Posidonius, who travelled in Gaul about a 
century before the present era, and afterwards became head of the 
Stoic School of Philosophy at Rhodes. In the year 51 B.c. he went 
to reside at Rome, and died there very shortly afterwards at the 
advanced age of eighty-four. His voluminous writings have perished, 
but some fragments have been preserved by later authors, who have 
borrowed considerably from him. The Celts, he tells us, spread hay 
for their guests to sit upon, and placed food before them upon 
wooden tables raised a little above the ground. Their food usually 
consisted of a small quantity of bread andZa large quantity of meat, 
either boiled in water or roasted upon charcoal or on spits. They 
ate their food in a cleanly manner, but like lions, taking up whole 
joints in both hands and gnawing them. If a piece was too hard ta 
tear away with their teeth, they cut it off with a small knife which 
they kept beside the scabbard in a sheath of its own. (The Scottish 
dirk sometimes had one or more similar knives fattached to its 
sheath.) Those who lived upon the banks of rivers or upon the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea or Atlantic Ocean also ate fish 
broiled with salt, vinegar, and cummin seed. They also put cummin 
seed in their drink. They did not use oil, because it was scarce, 
and, being unused to it, it was distasteful to them. 

When many of them dined together they sat in a circle, and the 
most distinguished guest, who excelled the rest in military skill, or 
birth, or wealth, sat (like the leader of the chorus) in the middle. 
Beside him sat the host who gave the entertainment, and on either 
side the other guests in order of merit, according as one excelled the 
other in dignity. The shield-bearers,’who carried their great oblong 
shields, stood behind them, while their spear-bearers sat down in a 
circle opposite and feasted in the same manner as their masters 
(Athenzeus, 4, 36). Near them were fireplaces with blazing fires, and 
pans and spits full of great joints of meat. They honoured the chief 
guests with the choicest portions of the joint. They used to invite 
strangers to their feasts, seating them upon the skins of dogs or 
wolves spread on the ground, and not until after dinner did they 
inquire who they were and what was their business. They were 
waited upon by boys and girls who were mere children (Diodorus, 5). 
Those who acted as cup-bearers brought the drink round in vessels 
shaped like cups and made of earthenware or silver. Some had 
platters made of the same metal on which to serve the food, but 
others used bronze platters, and others again baskets made of wood 
or wickerwork. The rich people drank wine brought from Italy or 
the country around Marseilles, usually unmixed, “though” sometimes 
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they added a little water to it. The poor people drank beer made 
out of wheat and prepared sometimes with honey, but more usually 
without. It was called “ Korma,” and they all drank it out of the 
same cup, a little at a time, as the boy, at frequent intervals, carried 
it round from right to left. Each guest before he commenced to 
drink bowed to the right in honour of the gods (Athenzus, 4). 
They sometimes engaged in single combat during dinner, and, being . 
assembled in arms, performed the sword exercise and pretended to 
fight at arm’s length. Sometimes they went so far as to wound one 
another, and then they lest their temper, and, except for the inter- 
vention of the bystanders, killed each other. “But that is nothing 
to what they did in the good old days,” says Posidonius, “ for, when 
a hind quarter of pork had been placed on the table, the strongest 
man in the company seized it, and if anyone else laid claim to it the 
two stood up and fought to the death. Others of the party obtained 
a promise of some gold or silver money or some earthenware jars full 
of wine, and having secured the payment of their reward by oath, 
and distributed it among their relations, lay down face uppermost 
upon their great door-like shields, and allowed a bystander to cut 
their throats with a sword (Athenzus, 4). Their utter dis- 
regard of death is also noticed by Diodorus, who says that they 
would sometimes go into battle with only a girdle round their waist; 
and he attributes this recklessness to their religious belief in the 
immortality of the soul. “I should call them fools for thinking so,” 
says Valerius Maximus, “were it not that these men in trousers 
merely hold the same opinion as did Pythagoras in his philosopher's 
cloak!” The arms which they made use of were large oblong 
shields as tall as a man, adorned with some peculiar device (the first 
beginnings of our modern system of heraldry). Some wore figures 
of animals skilfully fabricated of bronze, partly for ornament and 
partly for protection, and bronze helmets with horns of the same 
metal attached to them, or the heads of birds and beasts modelled 
in relief upon them. Some had breastplates made of chain mail, 
but others, content with what nature had provided, fought naked. 
Instead of an ordinary sword, they carried a long broad blade, 
attached to their right side by iron or bronze chains. The Celtic 
broadsword was used only for cutting and not for thrusting, for the 
Caledonians who fought at the battle of Mount Grampius used huge 
pointless swords and small targets, so that they were unable to close 
with the enemy (Agricola, 36), and the Gauls in Hannibal’s army 
fought naked to the waist, and had very long swords without points 
(Livy, 22, 46). Sometimes they wore a belt adorned with gold or 
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silver over their tunic. They hurled javelins, which they called 
“lances,” whose iron heads were a cubit or more in length and 
nearly two hands in breadth. For their swords were as long as 
other people’s javelins, but the blades of their javelins were longer 
than those of their swords. Some of the javelin heads were forged 
straight, others had a waved or serrated edge, so that when the 
weapon struck it not only cut but tore the flesh, and when it was 
withdrawn it lacerated the wound (Diodorus, 5). They also 
used a weapon called mataris (Czesar spells the word Matara, and 
it survives in the French matras, “a dart”), which somewhat 
resembled the javelin, besides bows and slings, and a wooden 
weapon like a javelin, which they hurled, not out of a thong, but 
from the hand, and to a further distance than an ordinary dart could 
fly. The latter was chiefly used for killing birds (Strabo, 4, 4). 
Their country produced a tree like a fig-tree, the fruit of which 
resembled the capital of a Corinthian column, and exuded a deadly 
juice, with which they smeared their javelins (ibid). When hunting 
they anointed their arrows with hellebore, because they thought it 
made the flesh of the wild beasts more tender to eat ; but they took 
care to cut away the meat around the wound for fear of being 
poisoned by the hellebore (Aulus Gellius, “ Noctes Atticee,” 17, 15). 
The Gauls made use of barbaric war trumpets of a peculiar 
pattern, with which they produced a harsh sound calculated to strike 
fear into the enemy. No doubt these trumpets were sounded, as in 
the Roman army, for the various military calls, but their chief 
purpose seems to have been to make as much noise as possible. 


At tuba terribili sonitu tara-tan-tara dixit, 


runs one of Priscian’s hexameters. It is somewhat surprising that 
no mention is made of the use of the bagpipe amongst the Celtic 
Gauls. It is to-day as much the national instrument of Brittany as it 
is of the Highlands of Scotland, and the ancient Irish used the bag- 
pipe in war instead of the trumpet (Camden, “ Mag. Brit.”). It was 
known to the Romans as “dia ufricularis, and is represented upon a 
sculpture found at Rome. Suetonius informs us that Nero amused 
himself by playing upon it, and one of that emperor’s medals bears 
a representation of the bagpipe combined with the panpipe, and 
inflated by means of a pair of bellows (Montfaucon, “ Antiq. 
Supp.”). Their war chariots were drawn by a pair of horses, and had 
sufficient room for the driver and one man beside. The drivers, 
like their shield-bearers, were freemen carefully selected from the 
poor people ; but in Britain, where chariot-driving had been reduced 
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to a fine art, the master usually “handled the ribbons” while his 
men did the fighting (Tacitus, “ Agricola,” 12). When the 
chariots came up with the enemy’s cavalry their occupants hurled 
their javelins, and then jumped off the car and continued the conflict 
with their swords. When their infantry were drawn up in battle array it 
was customary for some of their number to advance in front of the line 
and challenge the bravest of the enemy to single combat, brandish- 
ing their weapons, and endeavouring to overawe those who were 
arrayed against them. If anyone happened to accept their challenge, 
they commenced to sing the brave deeds of their ancestors, and to 
extol their own valour, while they heaped reproaches on their foe, 
and declared that he was entirely devoid of all courage and spirit 
(Diodorus, 5). Old legends tell of a gigantic champion of Gaul, 
glittering in a tunic of various colours, and in armour painted and 
inlaid with gold, who thus challenged the bravest man in the Roman 
army to single combat, and was promptly slain and stripped of his 
golden chain by a citizen named Manlius, whose ancestor had saved 
the Capitol when the Gauls, during a still earlier invasion, sacked 
and burnt the city and essayed to capture the sacred citadel itself ; 
and of yet another Gallic giant, who was despatched in an equally 
summary manner by a brave Roman, who obtained unlooked-for 
assistance from a friendly raven (Livy, 7). ‘‘ The tall figures of these 
invaders,” says the historian, “their long red hair, their huge shields 
and swords of enormous length, and, when they are advancing to 
attack, their songs, yells, and dances, the dreadful clashing of their 
armour, and the peculiar manner in which by dint of practice they 
brandish their shields, all combine to inspire their enemies with 
terror” (Livy, 38, 17). The Gauls were in the habit of cutting off 
the heads of their fallen foes and hanging them round their horses’ 
necks, while their servants received the blood-stained spoils, and 
carried them off as booty, chanting the pzean, or singing a hymn of 
victory. When they reached home they nailed up these heads over 
their doors, just as they did those of the wild beasts which they had 
taken in hunting. But they embalmed the heads of their more dis- 
tinguished enemies with cedar oil, kept them in a chest, and 
exhibited them to strangers, boasting with a solemn air how they, or 
their fathers, or their more remote ancestors, had not accepted a large 
sum of money which had been offered them for one of these heads, 
and had even refused its weight in gold (Diodorus, 5). Posidonius: 
says he witnessed this barbarous custom of carrying about and 
nailing up heads in many different places, and was at first shocked 
at it, but became familiar with it in time on account of its frequency 
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(Strabo, 4). Livy mentions a particular instance of the same custom, 
where a Gallic tribe, who had originally emigrated from Armorica, 
covered the skull of a Roman officer with chased gold, and used it 
as a cup for pouring libations at their solemn festivals, and as a 
drinking-vessel for the priests of their temple (23, 24). The Romans 
eventually put a stop to these atrocities. We naturally turn to the 
Commentaries of Czsar for some account of the customs of Old 
Gaul, but, strangely enough, that historian has little to say upon the 
subject, and what he does tell us is of the driest description. ‘The 
nobility, we learn, formed a class of society which was second only 
to the Druids in importance. The common people were little. better 
than slaves. They did not dare to do anything of their own accord, 
and were not admitted to any deliberations. Most of them, when 
oppressed with debt, or heavy tribute, or the tyranny of the powerful, 
offered themselves as serfs to the nobility, who exercised over them 
the same power that masters do over their slaves. Whenever 
hostilities broke out—-and that was a matter of almost annual 
occurrence—the nobility were all engaged in warfare, and the more 
they were distinguished by position or wealth the more vassals and 
dependents they had in their train—the only mark of dignity and 
grandeur they knew. Celtic Gaul, comprising the tract of country 
which is bounded on the north by the Seine and on the south by the 
Garonne, was occupied by a great number of independent clans or 
communities which had for the most part an “aristocratic” form of 
government—that is to say, the nobility or upper class met once a 
year for the purpose of electing a civil magistrate called the Vergo- 
bretus, with powers of life and death, and a military chieftain (Strabo, 4; 
Ceesar, 1, 16), and at other stated times or as occasion required 
for the despatch of public business. If war was the subject of 
deliberation, all grown-up persons were required to attend the 
assembly fully armed, and the one who arrived last was tortured to 
death in the sight of the multitude (Cesar, 5, 56). In the best 
governed communities there was a law that if any person heard a 
rumour relating to any matter of public importance he was to report 
it at once to the magistrate without telling it to anyone else, for it 
was a well-known fact that the inexperienced became alarmed at false 
rumours, and acted rashly and hastily in an important crisis ; but the 
magistrate, on the other hand, suppressed the news, or communicated 
it to the people, as he deemed it expedient. Nobody was allowed 
to discuss public affairs except in the assembly (Czesar 6, 20). If 
anyone made an uproar, or interrupted the speaker at one of their 
assemblies, an attendant advanced with a drawn sword and ordered 
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him with threats to be quiet. If he persisted in interrupting the 
meeting, the attendant warned him a second and a third time, and, 
if he still refused to obey, cut off from his plaid a piece so large as to 
render the remainder useless (Strabo, 4). 

When a Gaul married he was required to contribute property 
equivalent to the fortune which his wife brought with her upon her 
marriage. An account was kept of this joint sum, the interest was 
accumulated, and the whole fund, including principal and interest, 
passed tothe survivor. We can hardly suppose that such improvi- 
dent and unbusinesslike people as the Celts appear to have been 
would have entered into a marriage settlement except at the 
instigation of the Druids, who acted as their clergy and lawyers, 
and who, no doubt, derived a profit from the difficulties and ques- 
tions to which the most simple form of contract is capable of giving 
rise. The Gallic paterfamilias had the power of life and death over 
his wife and children, and never allowed his sons to appear in his 
company until they were grown up and able to bear arms, for it 
was considered a disgrace that a son should accompany his father 
in public at an earlier age. Ephorus, an old Greek author who 
wrote an account of the Gauls more than 300 years B.c., says that 
young men were punished if they grew so stout as to exceed the 
girth of the regulation girdle (Strabo, 4, 4). Julian tells us that when 
a Gaul of the Rhineland entertained suspicions against his wife he 
compelled her to throw her children into the rapid waters of the 
river. If they sank, she was deemed guilty and was put to death; 
but if they swam, and floated towards the place where she stood 
trembling and waiting to receive them, she was declared innocent 
(Orat. 16). If a nobleman died under suspicious circumstances, his 
relations met and held an inquiry into his death. They questioned 
his wives in the same manner as they would slaves, and, if there was 
proof of crime, they used fire and other modes of torture to kill 
them. Strabo observes, ‘The labours of the two sexes are dis- 
tributed in a manner the reverse of what they are with us, but 
that is very common amongst barbarians.” 

Pennant makes a remark about the peasantry of Caithness which 
helps to illustrate our account of the ancient Celts and to show how 
persistent are racial characteristics: “The tender sex (I blush for 
the Cathnesians) are the only animals of burden. They turn their 
patient backs to the dunghills and receive in their Keises or baskets 
as much as their lords and masters think fit to fling in with their 
pitchforks, and then trudge to the fields in droves of sixty or seventy. 
The common people are kept here in great servitude, and most of 
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their time is given to their lairds, an invincible impediment to the pros- 
perity of the country.” The women of Gaul were “ very beautiful, and 
as tall and courageous as the men,” and sometimes fought with great 
fury. Ammianus has left usa picture of the Gallic wife going to the 
assistance of her husband, when engaged in a quarrel, and saluting 
the stranger with kicks and “blows from her huge snowy arms, as 
heavy as those from a catapult ” (15, 12). And Plutarch relates how, 
when Marius had defeated the Ambrones at Aix in Provence, and 
was driving them back on their baggage-waggons, the women rushed 
out, armed with swords and axes and raising hideous screams, 
attacked pursuers and pursued with equal vigour, the former because 
they were foes and the latter because they were cowards, and, 
mingling in the fray, pulled aside the shields of the Roman soldiers 
or seized their sharp swords with their bare hands, and submitted 
to be stabbed and wounded rather than yield to their conquerors. 
And the same author mentions that after the defeat of the Helvetii 
by Julius Cesar the enemy made a last stand at their waggons, where 
not only men but women and children continued to fight till mid- 
night, and defended themselves with great bravery until they were 
all cut to pieces. 

A community of race, language, and tradition united the people 
of Britain with those of Armorica, and so it is not surprising to find 
that multitudes of the former, smarting from the tyranny of the Saxon 
invaders, emigrated in the sixth century to Armorica, which eventually 
acquired the name of Little Britain, while its western promontory 
became known as Cornwall. Brittany, however, was not the child 
but the parent of Britain; Pliny makes the observation that even in 
his day there were people called Britanni living in northern Gaul 
(4, 31), and to that country the Cymry or ancient Britons traced 
their origin. Let us hear what the Triads say : 

“ Hu Cadarn, one of the three pillars of the nation of the isle 
of Britain, first ied the nation of the Cymry to the isle of Britain, 
and from the country of Summer, which is called Deffrobani, they 
came. This is where Constantinople is. And through the hazy 
ocean (North Sea) they came to the island of Britain, and to Llydaw 
(Armorica), where they have remained” (Triad, 4). ‘“ And of the 
three peaceful people of the isle of Britain the first were the nation 
of the Cymry, who came with Hu Cadarn to the island of Britain. 
He obtained not the country, nor the lands, by slaughter or contest, 
but with justice and peace. The second was the race of the 
Lloegrwys, who came from the land of Gwasgwyn (not Gascony, 
but the country at the mouth of the Loire), and they were of the 
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first race of the Cymry. The third were the Brython, and from the 
land of Llydaw (Armorica) they came ; and they were of the first 
race of the Cymry, and these were called the three peaceful nations, 
because they came one to the other with peace and tranquillity, and 
these three nations were of the first race of the Cymry, and they 
were of the same language” (Triad, 5). ‘And three names have 
been given to the isle of Britain since the beginning. Before it was 
inhabited it was called ‘The country with sea-cliffs, and afterwards 
‘The island of honey,’ but when government had been imposed upon 
it by Prydain, the son of Aedd the Great, it was called ‘The island of 
Prydain.’ And there was no tribute to any but to the race of the 
Cymry, because they first obtained it, and before them there were 
no men alive in it, nor anything else but bears, wolves, beavers, and 
the oxen with the high prominence” (Triad, 1).—‘* Archzology of 
Wales,” vol. ii. 

This statement of the British bards that the Cymry came 
originally from the coasts of the Black Sea, where in after-times 
stood the western capital of the Roman Empire, might provoke a 
smile of incredulity, were it not that the old Greek writers indicate a 
similar place of origin. 

When Herodotus wrote his history the Celts, properly so called, 
the elder branch of the Celtic race, occupied the extreme western 
parts of Europe, and spoke, it is believed, a language which is 
represented by the modern Gaelic and Irish dialects. The Cimmerii, 
or junior branch of the same race, spoke, it is thought, a language 
represented by the modern Breton and Welsh dialects, and had, 
some two centuries before the historian’s time, been driven from 
their old home, upon the northern coast of the Black Sea, by the 
Scythians, a new people from the southern shores of the Caspian. 
But=the name of the old race still lingered in the Crimea, which 
retained the appellation of the “ Cimmerian Chersonese,” and in the 
adjoining straits of Enikale, which continued to be known as the 
“‘Cimmerian Bosphorus,” and traces of their old fortifications could 
still be seen in various parts of what had then come to be called 
Scythia (bk. 4, 11). Pressed by the Scythians, a nomadic nation, 
whose homes consisted of waggons, and who were possibly the 
ancestors of the!Gothic nations, some of the Cimmerii fled into Asia 
Minor, while the greater part of them, according to Plutarch’s life of 
Marius, directed their course to the north-west, and reached the 
shores of the German Ocean. Here in later times they became 
known to the Romans under the name of Cimbri, and Jutland was 
called after them the “Cimbric Chersonese.” These Cimbri received 
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their death-blow when their vast hordes, migrating southward, were 
annihilated by Marius in the year ror B.c. upon the plains of Italy. 
But they had ere this sent out offshoots, who, as the Welsh Triads 
tell us, had established colonies in Armorica and Britain. Tacitus 
mentions a tribe of the Baltic coast who spoke a language like that 
of Britain (“ Germany,” 45), and the alleged connection between the 
Cimbri of Jutland and the Cymry of Britain explains the resemblance 
between the two tongues. Many eminent scholars have doubted 
whether the Cimbri and Cymry were really descended from the 
ancient Cimmerii, but we have a chain of evidence which tends to 
prove that such was the case. Herodotus places the Cimmerii on 
the Black Sea; Plutarch brings them from that region to the shores 
of the German Ocean, and identifies them with the Cimbri. The 
Triads say that the Cymry, whose name closely approximates to that 
of the Cimbri, came across the German Ocean from the neighbour- 
hood of the Black Sea; but even if we reject the Triads as untrust- 
worthy—for in their present form they date only from the twelfth 
century (though, of course, they may possibly embody very ancient 
traditions)—nevertheless we have as an alternative the testimony of 
Du Chaillu to the effect that the mythological literature of the north 
bears evidence of a belief prevalent among the people that their 
ancestors migrated at a remote period from the shores of the Black 
Sea, through South-western Russia to the Baltic coast. 


T. H. B, GRAHAM. 
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THE POETRY OF THE MAORIS. 


HE subject of Maori poetry is so inseparably connected with 

the name of the late Sir George Grey, that to review its 

principal features is to furnish what could not be less than a sincere 

and grateful appreciation of a chapter in the life of that remarkable 

man who, in the course of his dealings with the Maori race, unearthed 

and embalmed a body of priestly and poetic lore which otherwise 
might have been “lost like the losing of the moa.” 

When Sir George Grey was called to govern the land of the 
Maori, the great chiefs regarded him with suspicion. There were 
those among them who felt that they had cause to suspect the English, 
but his way of calming the troubled waters soon won them over, and 
they began to look upon him as an elder brother. Then they clothed 
his personality in poetical associations. He was the Rock of the New 
Zealand sea—“ the back that carries the multitude to the rock which 
guards the streams of the island, that is to say, the guardian to pre- 
vent war.” Hewas Tutunui, the pet whale of the Sun-god Tinirau, 
bringing to their shores mild breezes and calm weather. He was 
the wild white crane which ordinary men cannot expect to see more 
than once in a life-time. He was a mighty /aniwha sprung up from 
the deep to gambol about their canoes—an omen of good fortune in 
all their undertakings. Then, as their affection deepened, he became 
their father, and, like simple children, they came to him with all their 
troubles. It was here that he came face to face with their poetry, 
and saw that he must comprehend it or fail egregiously in his dealings 
with them. For they sang their woes to him in wild strains, wrapping 
their meaning in allusions to their past history, in the decisions of 
savage judges of mythological date, in the special traditions of their 
own tribes, and in the veiled utterances of some priestly tohunga of 
a bygone régime. Consequently their words fell upon the interpreter’s 
ears as mystic utterances, and left the interpreter’s lips again bereft of 
all their original meaning. Realising then that to govern this unique 
race it would be necessary for him to master its language, its mythology, 
its priestly lore—in a word, its poetry—Governor Grey set himself to 
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the task with indefatigable zeal, and any one who understands the 
Maori language at all, with its wealth of imagery, its elastic application 
of words, its allusions which embrace all the cause and effect of 
ancient exploits in the name of the exploiter, will know that it is not 
after the order of those simple African languages which Sir Richard 
Burton was in the habit of mastering in three months. Indeed, 
when a savage race makes a practice of calling up the spirits of its 
ancestors to decide the freehold of a potato patch, or of singing an 
ancient incantation to point the moral of a speech composed of 
traditional precedents condensed to short sentences containing more 
associations than words, it stands to reason that one who has to judge 
between the plaintiff and the defendant, in matters varying from dig- 
ging a potatoto the removal of ancient landmarks, must know not only 
the language but all its songs and legends, its incantations and 
laments. As a passing illustration of their involved if not ambiguous 
meanings the following quotation from a lament will serve :— 


When Hineuru leaves, my whole 
Employment then will be to guard 
The entrance of the house at Kapu. 


This may mean that when the loved one departs those left behind 
will haye nothing better to do than hang listlessly about their door 
steps, bereft of all interest in life; or, on the other hand, it may mean 
that when the protector has gone each one will have to guard his own 
door from the enemies which will invade the settlement. Between 
these two meanings of course the average interpreter would fall to 
the ground. And again, although some of the meaning is no doubt 
expressed in the above translation, it is quite probable that more 
remains behind. Add to this love of veiled meanings a peculiar 
habit of shortening words to sweeten the expression, and adding words 
for the sake of euphony, and you have a language involved not only 
in its matter but in its form also. 

The task of mastering the Maori language occupied Governor 
Grey the best part of eight years. And even then the version he 
published of their legends and traditions was only one of a thousand 
possible versions which exist—or did exist—among the various tribes. 
But though he rescued only a portion from oblivion, the value of his 
work cannot be over-estimated, for he not only chronicled much 
poetry which existed before him, but awoke in the Maoris such a 
love and admiration for himself that they sang new songs of no mean 
order. Before concluding this appreciation of one of the greatest 
men of the southern hemisphere, it might not be amiss to dwell upon 
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this great love the Maoris bore their father—for such they regarded 
him—a love and trust which led them to reveal to him many of their 
sacred mysteries which had never been revealed to civilised man 
before. Though their childlike affection is fully set forth in many of 
the songs and laments quoted below, one little sign of it may be given 
here, as it shows also that peculiar conservative character of associa- 
tion which is always found among races that have a long past. When 
Governor Grey, or, as they transliteratively called him, Kawana 
Kerei, was recalled and the Marquis of Normanby sent in his place, 
they would swear by no other man but Grey. At feasts and public 
meetings they hailed the new Governor by the old name, shouting in 
welcome, “Haeremai! Haeremai! Te Kawana! Te Kawana! 
Kawana Kerei!” It was useless to suggest to them that it was the 
Marquis of Normanby ; it seemed that they had it in their decalogue, 
“Thou shalt have no other Governor but Governor Grey,” and 
explanation was useless. It always had been Kawana Kerei, and so 
it should remain. 

As are the Maori’s emotions, so are his songs—wild, rugged, and 
deep. They are like his mountains and lakes, full of heights and 
depths ; they are like the bush which clothes his valleys, picturesque, 
varied and labyrinthine ; above all, they are like the winds of his 
mountain ridges and deep gorges, blowing where they list. The 
ancient ‘ohunga Maori, or bardic priest, could no more stand still 
and deliver his chant than the korimako could ring his matin bell 
without brushing to and fro in his fuchsia and going up and down in 
it. No; his inspiration “took him,” as a facetious Irishman once 
remarked to the writer at the conclusion of such a chant, “ by the 
seat of the soul, marched him up and down and then swept the floor 
with him.” Such, indeed, was the more fanatical harangue, but the 
Ariki—the chief, warrior and priest in one—gave his impromptu 
chant with a stately dignity and grace. His movements, as well as 
his words, were all in verse ; that is to say, he walked towards his 
listeners and delivered his line, then he turned and, retracing his steps, 
repeated the movement with a second line, and so on, to and fro 
in a regular alternation of speech and silence. With this method of 
improvising and delivering his poetry, it cannot be wondered at that 
it should be remarkable for its abrupt transitions of thought, as if not 
only the poet and his words, but the subject also, must turn at the 
end of every line ; for its compression of long associations into short 
sentences only to be amplified by antanaclasis in succeeding lines, 
and above all for its fiery ejaculatory climax as the forward rushes of 
the bard become quicker and quicker. This strange alternation of 
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action and repose in the Maori chant may possibly serve as a 
subject of speculation for students of that Eastern occult philosophy 
which treats of will and desire in terms of “ outbreathing” and 
“inbreathing,” as the basis of all manifestation. And this more 
especially because the magical effects popularly attributed to Patanjali’s 
system are also to be found attached to the tohunga’s peculiar method. 
But for the purpose at present in view the peculiarity will serve 
merely as a possible basis upon which to establish the sudden 
transition of association and image which renders the poetry of the 
Maori remarkable and unique. This applies at least to its verbal 
expression. It is possible that if we could follow the Maori’s 
thought between the lines we should find it like a continuous stream, 
with many an unexpected turn and many a sudden cascade or 
subterranean passage, but still continuous and flowing in a channei 
of association none the less discernible to the Maori understanding 
through being unmarked upon our mental charts. Abrupt as the 
mountain stream, his thought is clothed in imagery as beautiful as 
the wealth of foliage on the banks ; and further, no rushing, eddying 
stream of Maoriland was ever more hidden by clustering palms and 
ferns than is the meaning of the Maori by his exuberant imagery. 
He is not like the native orator of Hawaii, who speaks for three- 
quarters of an hour while the interpreter explains to the unedified 
and impatient that “ he’s all right—he hasn’t begun to say anything 
yet.” He does not really think the longest way round his mythologies 
and ancestral exploits is the shortest way home to the matter in hand, 
though an uninitiated listener might imagine so. Beneath those names 
of his forefathers, those fantastic quotations from traditional lore, and 
those disjointed scraps of arakia and lament, there must be a 
definite stream of thought, which is sometimes discerned at last by 
the interpreter as it empties into the open sea of matters compre- 
hensible ; but more often, alas ! it evaporates by translation. 

But it is the object of the Maori bard to make his meaning plain. 
Just as there are certain Englishmen to whom for making a simple 
subject hopelessly involved one might commend an ardent listener, 
so among the Maoris there are those who wrap the rights and wrongs 
of their potato patch in a winding sheet of metaphor, and bury them 
decently with a train of some ten or twelve lamenting stanzas, and as 
many incomprehensible allusions to heroes who figured in the days 
when Light-standing-long begot Nothingness, and Nothingness-made- 
excellent begot Nothingness-the-First. A more lucid orator, however, 
will seek to disentangle his meaning from all the necessary traditions 
which beset it, unravelling it step by step, with quotation after 
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quotation and lament after lament, until it becomes clearer and 
clearer ; then, when his hearers’ attention is rivetted on the issue, his 
final song or chant, as the case may be, makes his meaning plain to 
one who has been able to follow its evolution. The Maori’s oratory 
or poetry—they are practically the same—is like his system of 
cosmogony : it consists in evolving a definite, tangible something out 
of what philologists have been too ready to call nothing. This com- 
parison may at first appear far fetched, but when it is understood 
that the poetry of this race is founded upon the priestly Aarakia or 
meditative hymn of the Orphic kind, the origin of which was in the 
ancient cosmogonical mysteries of perhaps the oldest priestly régime 
in the world, the comparison may seem more suggestive and less un- 
founded. 

Not the least beauty of Maori poetry is the music of the names 
employed, some rugged as an aged chieftain’s tattooed face, some 
sweet as a Maori maiden’s smile. That these names call up a multi- 
tude of mellow memories in the native mind goes without saying, but 
they are often beautiful even to one who is a complete stranger to 
such memories. There are few languages which lend themselves to 
the grand and terrific like the Maori. The following bold opening 
would not disgrace an Iliad or a Kalevala, and it owes much to a 
choice of names :— 


Behold the lightning’s glare ! 

It seems to cut asunder Tuwharra’s rugged crest. 
From thy hand the weapon dropt, 

And thy bright spirit disappeared 

Beyond the heights of Raukawa. 

The sun grows dim and hastes away 

As a woman from the scene of battle. 

The tides of ocean, weeping, ebb and flow, 
And the mountains of the south are shent, 
For the spirit of a chieftain 

Is taking its flight to Rona. 


Thomas Bracken, the author of “ Lays of the Maori and the 
Moa,” has a fine poem in which the name of the hero chief, Te 
Rauparaha, is given repeatedly as a kind of battle-cry, and when this 
is declaimed by a Maori orator with full fire and force, the effect is 
magical. On the whole, the power of these proper names is greater 
than that of those which make the incidental music of “ Hiawatha.” 
The word Waitangi, when correctly pronounced with the nasal zg, 
is a striking example. It means “ wailing water,” and is used to 
infuse into a lament the sorrowful sound of lamentation that is heard 
in the waters of the district so named. “Waimea” has an added 
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charm when its meaning is known to be “pensive water,” and 
Browning has made good use of the “ Wairoa” in his poem “ Waring.” 
Domett, who, by the way, was Waring, taking the legend named 
‘*‘ Hinemoa, the Maiden of Rotorua,” expanded it into a beautiful 
poem which he styled “‘ Ranolf and Amohia”; but it can hardly be 
claimed that as a mere matter of names his title is the more beautiful. 
Seldom absent from a Maori war song is the name of the volcano 
Tongariro, the “ pillow that is unruffled by the tempest,” and indeed 
Tongariro is a word that sits as grandly on a majestic mountain as 
Aconcagua or Mauna Loa. The writer once heard a pakeha Maori 
sing, in native style, a song composed of nothing but names of 
mountains, rivers, and lakes in Maoriland, strung together without 
regard to sense; and the Maoris who heard it began the war dance 
on the spot, so greatly did these simple manframs stir their blood. 
Not only is the language rich in names, but the people in general 
have a good conception of the vast and stupendous in nature. This 
forms the principal element of grandeur in their poetry. A glance at 
their mythology reveals no shallow imagination. From the highest 
heaven Tawhaki returned with mighty spells for the earth’s good ; 
from the lowest depths of Porawa came Tangaroa with the vilest 
spells for evil. It was on a spider’s web that Tawhaki climbed the 
upper air, and when a mighty wind arose he was blown about the 
sides of heaven, but still held on. It is to the personality of this 
Tawhaki that an original Christ myth is attached. He came down 
from the sky and was slain by his brethren; but the sun-blood, 
moon-blood, and star-blood met and mingled in his veins, and he 
rose again. Then, clad in a dress of bark to hide his divinity, he 
ascended a high hill, where some men gathering brushwood saw him 
throw off his disguise and flash out like a god, the splendour of the 
sun, moon, and stars shining from him as he rose into the sky. The 
deeds of other traditional personages show the same love of the 
colossal. Maui descended into the jaws of the great Woman of the 
Darkness, whose gleaming eyes flashed there on the horizon of the 
world. He took this way to the land of night and silence to recover 
immortal life for man ; but the great one, who had measured out the 
world by striding over it, and had assaulted the sun, and bound him 
with flaxen thongs, was here engulfed and lost for ever. Hina-nui- 
te-Po shut her jaws, wolfing the sun in ravenous hunger, and Maui— 
he who had beaten the Daystar with a club—was crushed to death 
in darkness, The stars were the eyes of chiefs, and when a meteor 
flashed it was the spirit of some departed warrior, who, having placed 
his left eye in the heavens to light his brother chiefs on earth, was 
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plunging down into the depths of Reinga—the abode of the 
disembodied, 
Thus the song says:— 


O my treasure ! why wander on the chilly air ? 
Thy house, Te Harakeke, now is open 

To receive thee; but, as the star Whanui, 

Lo! thou art about to set in splendour and 
Rise in Hawaiki’s land. 


Again, Hina, the Daughter of the Light, the Rival of the Dawn, 
f the Bright One, for whom Tawhaki scaled the heavens, sat in her 
immortal dwelling weaving the clouds. The golden raiment cast off 
by Te Ra, the Sun-god, as he travelled down the highway of Tane 
to bathe in the waters of Eternal Light and renew his youth, were 
all of her weaving. The fleshly garments of mankind were her work 
also, The crystal heaven, on which the sun and moon glide, was 
the pathway for her shining feet, and the heaven below that was the 
{ cloud-roof of the world, where the demigod Tawhaki walked about 
with thunderous tread, the lightning flashing from his armpits. The 
rainbow was the girdle of many colours girt round the loins of 
Rongomai. Such are some of the Maori’s conceptions of the vast. 
Examples from the standard laments might be multiplied indefinitely. 
The following is culled from one of the better known poems :— 





; Open ye the gates of the heavens ; 
Enter the first heaven, then enter the second heaven, 
r And when thou shalt travel the land of spirits, 
! And they shall say to thee, ‘‘ What meaneth this?” 
i Say that the wings of this our world, 
! Have been torn from it in the death of the brave one— 
The leader of our battles. 
Atutahi and the stars of the morning 
( Look down from the sky ; 
The earth reels to and fro, 
For the great prop of the tribes lies low. 


Perhaps a more remarkable passage may be added to this. It is 
taken from the lament for the powerful tohunga Te Heuheu, and 
was written by his brother Te Heuheu Iwakau, who will be recognised 
even from this single passage as a poet of no mean order :— 


The great star that stood over the milky way is gone, 
Atutahi is gone, and Rehua-kai-tangata : 
And thou too, Tongariro, standst alone ! 
| The feathers that adorned the prow 
Of ‘ Arawa” now float upon the wave, 
While women from the west 
Look on and weep. 
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“ While women from the west look on and weep” reminds one 
of Tennyson’s fine line :— 


And watched by weeping queens. 


It also recalls those solar myths in which the mothers of the sun- 
gods pillowed the heads of their dying sons on their bosoms and 
sank, weeping over them, into the night. “‘ And thou too, Tongariro, 
standst alone,” is no mere versifier’s way of saying that the noble 
mountain towering in the sky is now solitary and mournful since the 
great chief, the peer of volcanic peaks, is no more: the poet here 
evidently likens the deceased to the now extinct volcano Taranaki, 
who, according to legend, once stood by Tongariro’s side; but 
they both fell in love with Pihanga, a smaller mountain in the 
vicinity, and after a terrible quarrel, in which they hurled great 
burning rocks at one another, Taranaki withdrew in wrath to the 
seashore where he now stands. 

The following detached passage is worthy of notice for the ex- 
pansiveness of its imagery :— 

I may not see thee now, 

A range of towering mountains intercepts 
My gaze; but love can scale the highest hills 
And whisper to the heart. 


And this :— 
. . « While the dark bosom of Waikari’s tide 
Tumultuous rose as in her ancient pride ; 
Then Tuakaurinui heaved a sigh, 
And all its sandy shores and shoals grew dry. 
And this :— 


And now the fountains 

Of the deep are dry! The great sea-god is dead. 
High in the heavens where the great star 

Rehua used to shine there’s nought but void, 

And in her turn the moon forgets to rise. 


The exaggerated imagery of the last quotation is frequently met 
with in the laments. Their various examples of hyperbole may be 


briefly comprehended in this :— 


The sun has fallen from his height, 
The heavens are bowed (with grief). 


As was the case with the Scandinavians, these more primitive 
vikings of the south personified the great forces of Nature. Frequent 
are the poetical allusions to Ruaimako, the god of earthquake, 
turning in his rocky bed beneath the hills and shaking the woven 
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mat of forests which covers him ; to Oenuku, the god of the rising 
wind, whose dwelling is in the fiery clouds of the evening sky ; to 
Tawhirimatea, the storm-god, who smites in his wrath the gods of 
forest and sea; and to Tane, the god of light and vegetation, who is 
represented as a gigantic tree with its roots in the sky and its 
branches on earth. Their tendency to people the wind with gods 
is shown in the following fragment of an ancient sarakia :— 


The big wind ! 

The long wind ! 

The assembly of winds! ! 

The whistling winds of heaven !!! 


Their gods always spoke to the claraudient mafakiti, or seers, 
in a shrill whistling voice like the soughing of the wind. 

If there is yet anything wanting to show the far-reaching nature 
of their ideas concerning time and space, it isfound in the meaning 
of their word Zua, which signifies “ beyond the furthest,” “ behind all 
manifested things,” and “at the back of differentiation.” It also 
means “the power which draws the worshipper to that which is 
worshipped.” This word Zwa is similar in its sound and meaning to 
the Chinese Zao, and it is remarkable that, although many scholars 
since Lao Tzii have decided that Zao is “reason ” or “thought,” 
both the Chinese and the Maoris insist that there is something 
behind thought, viz. a period of incubation, and even ¢Aa¢ is neither 
Tao nor Zua. This desire to get at the back of things is almost as 
strong in the Maori as in the Hindu. One instance will suffice. A 
young tohunga spoke of Papa and Rangi as the first pair, but an 
aged Ariki corrected him, saying that before Papa and Rangi was Io, 
the great mother Space or Moisture, who married the Strait, the Vast, 
and the Clear, and begat the Universe. 

There is an element of ferocity not only in the whanga or war 
song of the Maori, but also in the love song. Poetry follows them 
into battle, and battle again into the gentler realms of poetry. “The 
soft pulp of the ¢awa berry is easily broken!” says the warrior as his 
jade meré crashes through his enemy’s skull; and “ Well done, O 
hard stone of the fawa berry !” echoes on all sides as some hero 
stands against fearful odds. Thus in the heat of battle the use of 
the poetic parable is their second nature, and as, with them, war 
arises from women (and land), it is only fair that the wild chord of 
battle should |e struck in the midst of a love song. This same 
ferocity—perhaps a reaction from despair—will often arise in some 
mournful pathetic lament with a suggestion of tragedy. There is a 
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sudden blood in the Maori which makes him sing frequently in a 
voice of felo-de-se. A mild instance of this is found in a lament of 
one of the chiefs for the departure of Sir George Grey :— 


Thou art more 

To me than husband to a wife, a sacred 

Object worthy of a higher love. 

I witnessed thy departure when many faces 

Were uplifted, and many hands outstretched, 

In token of regard. Ah! this was as 

A sign that I should loose thee. Hail, fell disease ! 
Thou art a welcome guest; haste! execute 

Thy mission! Since I am not permitted 

Now to journey with him and to share his toils. 


The “fell disease” here invoked is blighting melancholy. <A 
more pronounced suggestion .of a tragic end is found in the 


following :— 


Oh ! hold for ever thy fond love for me, 
The sacred powers of which and mine 
Are more than midnight offerings 
Made to gods for noble dead. 
- « « Come 
And take the news that I 
Shall throw me into 
Spirit-world’s cold air, 
That, crushed with fell despair, 
I may not live debarred 
By mountain range the presence 
Of my own, my only love. 


Again, there is a kind of “ calling on the rocks” in the following :— 


+ « « Whilst I, a sacred, solitary one 
Could rest me on Oruaangara, 

And ask the ocean mist to hide 

Or drive me far out on the sea, 

And drown at once the longings, 
Cares, and griefs, and soul of life. 
Oh ! blow thou gale in furious gusts 
And take me far up to the heavens, 
And let man dance his dance of rage below, 
And fling his arms about in 

Vain attempt to smite his enemy. 


It is not that the value of life is underrated, but that the feelings 
are overwhelming. The Maori who owed another three shillings and 
sixpence, and was so overburdened by the debt that he shot himself on 
his creditor’s doorstep, does not figure in song to any great advantage ; 
but other instances of sublime or tragic uncontrol are not lacking. 
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‘Thomas Bracken has a fine poem on the incident at Orakau, where a 
small band of three hundred Maoris defied nearly two thousand 
English troops and all their engines of war. The three hundred had 
been for days without food or water, but they were roused to the 
utmost pitch of fierce defiance. The English sent an interpreter to 
say that if they would surrender their lives would be spared. At this 
Rewi, their chief, with the untameable spirit of a man who would 
make history and poetry for his race, sprang upon the palisades of 
the ga and, whirling his meré, shouted in answer, Ka whawhai tonu! 
Aki! Aki! Ake! (“We will fight for ever and ever and ever”). 
The English then tried to persuade them to send out their women 
and children for-protection, but the cry came back with splendid 
defiance, “‘ The women will fight as well as we,” Ka whawhai tonu ! 
Aki! Ake! Aké! And until future time shall have exhausted the 
meaning of those words the incident deserves never to be forgotten. 
While pursuing this tragic aspect of Maori poetry, mention must 

be made of a certain Maori Sappho, who, having loved and lost, sat 
upon a high cliff singing this song before she cast herself headlong 
into the sea :— 

The glowing that sinketh in the horizon, 

Oh! linger for awhile to light my exit hence ! 

*Twere well to be afflicted by the gods 

With some dread malady to hasten death, 

To hasten my departure from the world. 

I feel my anger rise against a busy 

Multitude, for all the secrets of my breast 

The tongue, the evil tongue, proclaims. 

And am I of more note than Parihi 

Whose fame has reached us from the southern lands ? 

They say that Tahetake too is beautiful : 

But far above them all is heard 

The fame of youthful Pokai, who, like 

The burning sulphur, mounts aloft 

Defying every effort to suppress it. 

While the renowned Moetuara in the south 

Looks on and listens. And now my 

Doom is fixed . . . my sight grows dim ; 

And lo! Isink ... I die. 


Leaving the wild and terrible to review the tender and pathetic, 
we find a considerable body of poetry peculiarly rich in feeling. 
This sort went out in a marked degree at the departure of Sir George 
Grey. Mr. Davis, the able translator of many of these songs of 
affection and grief, says, in connection with the description of one of 
the farewell meetings he witnessed: ‘The sentiments expressed 
were ... those of tender affection and regret—the low plaintive 
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wail of the voices, and the mournful faces of the singers fully sustained 
the character of those sentiments. We scarcely know anything more 
suggestive of melancholy than the sound of the chaunt which 
expresses the grief of the Maori. It is not unlike the sound of the 
distant waterfall—the Waitangi of human voices.” 

It is in these laments, perhaps, that the imagery is the most 
beautiful. The following is a case in point :— 


O Waitemata ! thou art flowing : 

Thy waters are clear as of old; 

And o’er thee the clouds are still throwing 
Their curtains of azure and gold. 

Roll on, while my spirit in anguish 
Shall breathe to its friend o’er the main ; 
For here I must hopelessly languish 

For those I shall ne’er see again. 

I gaze on the Tairi mountains 

That screen my beloved from view, 
And, bursting anew from their fountains, 
My tears speak a mournful adieu. 


Here again is the word-painting of an ancient chief, with a touch 
of the “ devotion to something afar,” which frequently appears in the 
Maori lament :— 


See ! lingering in the west athwart the gleam of blue, 
Bright clouds of varied hue— 

I heed you not, fair Eve ! 

For the loved one soon will leave 

And I must haste away. 

Oh ! let us both escape to yonder sunny land, 

For there the ruthless hand 

Of death may never smite ; 

And let me see that land of light 

And sojourn with thee there. 


Another grim chief sings, with the simple affection of a child:— 


Ye wintry winds that sweep amain 
Ye pierce me sore : 

Ye are not careful to restrain 
Your angry roar. 


Cease, while I scale Tapeka’s height, 
That bounds the sea; 

Perchance my friend is still in sight, 
And waits for me. 


I saw him last upon the steep 
Where surges lave, 
But now there’s naught upon the deep 
But one wild wave. 
VOL, CCLXXXVII. NO, 2026. 
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Since thou, alas! art called away, 
And we must part, 

Oh ! let thy spirit near me stay 
To soothe my heart. 


Another, sitting upon the ground disconsolate, with his mat 
drawn close around his bowed form, sings mournfully :— 


Loved one! I urged thy longer stay, 
But thou hast torn thyself away, and now— 
My heart is as a withered bough. 


The Maori’s heart is as full of tenderness as his war yell is full 
of ferocity. Who would imagine that the poem given below was 
written not by a “ woman weeping wildly ” but by astern old warrior 
chief who had slain his foes in fierce fight, boiled their heads, and 
eaten their flesh? Truly the Maori character is many sided. 


. . . And hast thou gone to lands remote 

And left me here to languish? Ah, here I 
Will not stay! I'll cast myself upon the 
Wide spread foam that sweeps by Kuriaropaoa, 
And float across the sea, so shall I meet 

The ruler of the people in his distant dwelling. 
Gird on my garments, beautiful and rare ; 

My Whakaewarangi, and decorate 

My hair with long white feathers of the 
Albatross: then shame and fear shall vanish 
While I seek the loved one. 


And who would think that a hardened warrior, who had bound 
up his split skull and gone on with the fight, could soften himself to 
such words as these ?— 

While I sit a fearful trembling 

Rends this heart oppressed with grief, 
Restless as the winds, resembling 
Kahakaha’s aspen leaf. 


Or these :— 
I'll linger at our mutual home 
And, if denied relief, 
In wild dismay far off I’ll roam 
To vent this load of grief. 


In the mass, these laments for “ Kawana Kerei” are beautiful 
expressions of affectionate regret welling spontaneously from the 
hearts of the brave and generous people who had styled themselves 
his children. In their love for him, warriors, tohungas, and young 
maidens all sang with the same voice and wept with the same tears. 
The songs of some warrior chiefs have been quoted above. It will 
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be interesting to compare them with the terms of an affectionate 
letter addressed to the Governor by some native girls belonging to 
one of the schools he had founded :— 

“Go hence! O our father! Gohence! This is our farewell 
to you, because we really look upon you as our parent. 

“O ourfather! ’Tis enough! The end!” 

The pathos in many of these laments gains largely from the 
untutored simplicity of the poets. When some of the tribes received 
word that the Governor had left for England, they imagined that be- 
tween England and New Zealand there were many high mountains 
and deep rivers, and that consequently his progress would be slow. 
Accordingly they started off thinking to overtake him, but on reach- 
ing the port of his departure they were surprised to find that he had 
gone “like the flash of a gun,” at which they returned to their homes 
disconsolate, to tell in their laments how they had thought to over- 
take him, but he had gone in a fleet canoe faraway where they could 
not follow. It was with a similar simplicity to this that a more 
civilised Maori addressed to the Governor a poem of which the 
following is a stanza :— 

On ihe drifting canoe I’ll spring 

To thee! 

And there I will lay me low, 

And, borne by the tides which flow, 


To Karewa’s rock I'll go, 
And meet thee on the sea. 


Many of the hopeful ones sang of his probable return in the 
future, but the heavier hearted believed him gone for ever. “Oh! 
Would that he had died like the old moon !” said these, for, in their . 
peculiar way, they regarded him as being dead, not like the old 
moon, which is renewed, but like Maui, who went down inte the jaws 
of darkness and never returned. 

It still remains to speak of the 4arakia, under which term are 
included incantations, invocations, curses, and hymns philosophical, 
metaphysical, and polytechnic. These are remarkable because from 
their nature they appear to be detached fragments of some great 
Kalevala of the South—some vast epic of which the mystic Song of 
Kuaiit, the strange ritual of the Areoi sect, and the Aarvakia of the 
Maoris may possibly be the only portions which have come down to 
us out of the remote past, A writer in the Saturday Review, speak- 
ing on the ancient origin of these Aarakia, says: “The Maoris are 
an old race from the fact that they have developed an hereditary 
priesthood, which the Australian blacks have not, and a priesthood 

E2 
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capable not only of perpetuating barbaric myths but of composing 
meditative, reflective, and metaphysical hymns. This philosophical 
element shows superior differentiation of the people.” And, it may 
be added, the ritual of a priesthood is likely to be older than the 
priesthood itself. In the literature of the Aarakia constant mention 
is made of a hinterland named Hawaiki, where, in the Wharé Kura, 
an ancient School of Mysteries,the priests were initiated in astronomy, 
agriculture, medicine and magic. We do not propose to speak of a 
hinterland behind that hinterland, nor to attempt to locate the 
origin of the Maori race ; all we could attempt is to show that there 
is much internal and external evidence which proves the sarvakia to 
be of ancient origin. Under the title of this article, however, we 
can only deal with certain points of the internal evidence which we 
think have not been sufficiently emphasised in the history of the 
Maori. 

First, there is the fact that some of these Zarakia were couched 
in a sacred language differing from the Maori tongue in such a 
degree that many have stigmatised it as a mere abracadabra of 
meaningless sounds. We can hardly think that the words of these 
strange blessings and cursings had their origin in a background of 
nonsense. Just as the formule of Cornelius Agrippa and Peter 
d’Abano had their source in the Talmud and the Kabballah, so must 
these apparently meaningless incantations of the Maori ohunga have 
sprung from some former system of magic, religious or otherwise. 
Even the flippant may observe how the profane formulz used by the 
man in the omnibus in the present day are now mere forcible sound- 
ing words which once had a more or less well defined meaning in a 
sacred language. Or is it to be admitted that, when the existence of 
the early Fathers and the Crusaders have been forgotten, the words 
“ Zounds!” “ Golly !” “’Sfish !” “’Struth !” and so on will be set 
aside by philologists as mere abracadabra? Such, however, is the 
nature of philology when dealing with anything approaching a 
magical formula. Another piece of internal evidence may be adduced 
here. It was the office of the fohunga Maori, when called to the side 
of the dying chief, to chant in his ear as he was hovering between 
life and death, “Cling to life in the Light—cling to life in the 
Darkness !” Now Judge Maning, for whose interesting book “ Old 
New Zealand” we have the greatest admiration, stigmatises this 
saying as a “horrid mockery,” for where, he asks, is the use of telling 
a man who is drawing his last breath to cling to life? But the thing 
bears a deeper interpretation. Why should the moment between life 
and death be selected for this exhortation ifnot for the same reasons 
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as those laid down in the “ Bhagavad Gita,” viz. to concentrate the 
parting thought upon life and the continuity of it, so that while 
“slipping through from state to state ” the departing one might keep 
firm hold of the thread of individuality upon which that ancient 
philosophy strings the soul’s manifested lives like beads? The 
exhortation may be freely translated in the following terms : “ Cling 
to Life during life—cling to Life in death ;” and so far from being a 
“horrid mockery,” this Aavakia of the Maori sums in a few words 
the greatest beauty of the ancient wisdom of the East—the funda- 
mental thought of singers and sages that, even in death, there is a 
centre of Life to cling to. In elaboration of this idea may be 
mentioned, first, the many allusions to the “secret way of the 
spider,” #.e. Tawhaki’s small silky thread by which the soul may reach 
the highest heaven; secondly, the now half-forgotten theory of a 
fourth heaven from which souls are reincarnated upon the earth 
through the guidance of Hina-te-i-waiwa ; and, thirdly, the still more 
esoteric conception of a cycle of individual manifestation in which 
the initiated places his left eye as a star in the House of Tane, finds 
his way through the successive zones of Reinga with the other, and 
round to the fourth heaven, whence, having resumed his left eye, he 
reappears again on earth in fleshly form. All this points to the 
existence of an ancient philosophy of which there is little remaining 
beyond its degenerate exponents the ‘ohunga, and the few relics of 
his ritual now known as the 4arakia. 

Specimens of these most involved and possibly mistranslated 
hymns of a bygone priesthood have been given by most writers on 
Maori lore. One example of the more mystic kind must suffice here. 
It is a passage which follows the climax of a karakia now used as a 
mere boat song ; the 4araksa in its entirety may be found in Mr. 
John White’s valuable “ Ancient History of the Maori,” which 
contains many others of a like nature :— 

The power departs ! 
Bind the heart ! 
Close the heart ! 
Lift the heart ! 
Raise the heart up ! 
Let the heart wait 
On the ocean— 
On the ocean hills. 
And, if you meet my bird above, 
In the large plain, 
*Tis the forehead of Ruatapu— 
*Tis the heart in the wilderness. 
REGINALD HODDER. 
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ENGLISH MILITARY LAWYERS. 


HE Bar of ;England has always been more or less connected 
with military|life. The students of law acquired the property 
of the Temple. in'London from the renowned Order of the Knights 
Hospitallers of St.John of Jerusalem, who themselves had acquired 
it from that grea, military Order of the Knights Templars. Perhaps 
the most renowned of the three great military Orders founded in the 
twelfth century for the defence of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 
is that of thesKnights Templars, though abolished long before its 
rivals. It differs from the Hospitallers and the Teutonic Knights in 
having been a military order from its very origin, inasmuch as its 
earliest members banded themselves together for the express pur- 
pose of giving armed protection to the numerous pilgrims who, after 
the First Crusade, flocked to Jerusalem and the other sacred sites in 
the Holy Land. The new Order speedily rose into consideration. 
Members of the noblest families eagerly sought to be joined to it; 
legacies and donations in lands and money were showered upon it 
by persons of all ranks ; and in course of time it acquired ample 
possessions in nearly every country of Europe. The history of the 
Knights Templars would embrace the history of the wars of the 
Christians against the infidels in the East for all the time they lasted 
after the establishment of the Order. For more than a hundred and 
seventy years the"soldiers of the Temple formed the most renowned 
portion of the Christian troops, and almost every encounter with 
the enemy bore testimony to their unequalled prowess and daring. 
The Templars first established the chief house of their Order in 
England without Holborn Bars. The first house of the Temple 
was adapted to the wants and necessities of the Order in its infant 
state ; but when the Order had greatly increased in numbers, power, 
and wealth, and had somewhat departed from its original purity and 
simplicity, we find that it looked about fora more extensive and com- 
modious place of habitation. It purchased a large space of ground 
extending from the Whitefriars westward to Essex House without 
Temple Bar, and commenced the erection of a convent on a scale 
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of grandeur commensurate with the dignity and importance of the 
chief house of the great religio-military society of the Temple in 
Britain. It was called the New Temple to distinguish it from the 
original establishment at Holborn, which came henceforth to be 
known by the name of the Old Temple. 

The Order consisted of (1) knights, (2) chaplains, and (3) men-at- 
arms. The Order continued to flourish until the year 1307, when it was 
abolished throughout Christendom, and its lands and property given 
tothe Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. For perhaps half 
a century there had been strange stories circulating as to the secret 
rites practised by the Order at its midnight meetings. It was said 
that on his initiation each member had to disavow his belief in God 
and Christ, tospit upon the crucifix, to submit to indecent ceremonies, 
and to swear never to reveal the secrets of the society or disobey the 
mandates of a Grand Master, who claimed full power of absolution. 
The opinion that the monstrous charges brought against the Tem- 
plars were false, and the confessions were only extracted by torture, 
is supported by the general results of investigation (in almost every 
country outside France), as we have them collected in Raynouard, 
Sabbé, and Du Pay. 

Stow, in his “ Annals,” p. 968, tells us that in King Edward III.’s 
time the lawyers got a lease of the property by the name of the 
Middle and Inner Temple from the Hospitallers at the rent of £10 
perannum. The lawyers held by lease from the Hospitallers until the 
thirtieth year of the reign of Henry VIII., and after that from the 
Crown, sometimes by lease and sometimes as tenants-at-will, till the 
sixth year of the reign of James I. The last-named king granted the 
property to the Benchers of both the societies, and to their heirs 
and assigns for ever, reserving only to the Crown the advowson or 
right of nominating the rector of the church. This property the 
Benchers have held ever since. 

To return now to the subject of military lawyers, beginning from 
the period of the Norman Conquest we find the names of six men 
holding commands at the battle of Hastings who afterwards became 
judges. They were as follows: William FitzOsborne, who com- 
manded one of the three divisions ; Bishop Odo, whose mace caused 
such fearful havoc ; Geoffrey of Constance, who held a distinguished 
command ; William de Warrenne; Robert, Earl of Morton, who 
carried the banner of St. Michael; and Richard Fitzgerald. For 
centuries the majority of our English lawyers were ecclesiastics ; and 
for centuries our mitred judges showed no reluctance to mount 
horse and wear mail. Chief Justiciar Odo, a type of these holy and 
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martial lawyers, certainly contributed as much as William to the 
success of the Norman invasion. It was his voice that, thundering 
from Norman pulpits, stirred grim barons and impetuous knights to 
support their feudal chieftain ; it was his purse that equipped a fleet 
for the cause, and armed a company of chosen warriors ; and having 
given words and money, he was no less willing to give his blood. 
When the Norman lines covered the Sussex coast, his clear, earnest 
utterances assured them that the God of Hosts was on their side, 
that those of them who outlived the battle would be victors, and 
that those who fell would join the blessed saints. And having thus 
spoken and celebrated the Mass, the bishop laid aside his sacred 
vestments, mounted his white war-horse, and grasping his baton rode 
in the van of that fierce flood of chivalry which swept a nation to the 
earth and bore the victor to a throne. The Bayeux tapestry pre- 
serves the story of this man of God and war; and history tells how, 
when the battle had been won, he became his brother’s Chief 
Justiciar, and spoke cruel judgments from the seat to which he had 
climbed over the bodies of dead men. Alternately fighting and 
preaching, he harried rebellious districts with fire and sword, and 
scattered words of ban and blessing over hard-fought fields. “In 
seculari ejus functione,” says the historian, “non solum rem exercuit 
judiciariam ; sed bellis utique assuefactus exercitum Randulphi Comitis 
Estangliae, suorumque confeederatorum, profligavit ; et in ultione necis 
Walteri Dunelmensis Episcopi, Northumbriam laté populatus est.” 
Like Odo, the Conqueror’s Chancellor, Osmond, was a soldier 
and a bishop. Ralph de Hengham (Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench under Edward I. and Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
under Edward II.) is generally regarded as the first of our non- 
military common law judges. Lord Campbell says, ‘‘ He may truly 
be considered the father of the common law judges. He was the 
first of them who never put on a coat of mail; and he has hada 
long line of illustrious successors contented with the ermined robe.” 
In the year 1138 Walter Espec, Justiciar, conducted an expedi- 
tion against the Scotch, and so at the Battle of the Standard laid the 
first foundation of the future successes of the English arms. Several 
of our judges took part in the wars of King John; and of those, 
Roger Bigot, Justiciar, and William de Huntingfield, Justice 
Itinerant, were amongst the twenty-five barons appointed to enforce 
Magna Charta. Hubert de Burgh, Chief Justiciary, and William 
Mareschale, Earl of Pembroke, Justiciar, commanded the levies 
who defeated the French invasion in 1216 at Dover and Lincoln. 
The London “ Voluntaries,” who fought at Lewes in 1264, were 
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commanded by Nicholas de Segrave, son of Gilbert de Segrave, 
Justice of the Common Pleas. In the year 1297 Hugh de 
Cressingham, Justice Itinerant, was defeated at the battle of Stirling 
by Wallace. Robert Bouchier, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
in Ireland, and Richard le Scrope, afterwards Chancellor, were both 
present at the battle of Crecy, the former with so large an array that 
his allowance amounted to £401 10s.; the latter also took part in 
the defeat of the Scotch at Nevil’s Cross, and in the great sea-fight 
and victory at Rye in 1350; John de Delves, afterwards Keeper of 
the Great Seal, won his spurs at the battle of Poictiers, as one of the 
four squires of Lord Audley ; and Lord Chancellor Beaufort held a 
high command at the battle of Agincourt. In 1381 the Inns of 
Court took part against Wat Tyler and his followers. John Fortescue, 
Chief Justice, fought at Towton and Tewkesbury; Richard Nevile, 
Earl of Salisbury, Chancellor to Henry VI., and father of the famous 
Earl of Warwick, was taken prisoner at Wakefield and beheaded the 
following day ; Thomas Thorpe, Baron of the Exchequer, was made 
prisoner at the battle of Northampton and afterwards beheaded ; and 
Thomas Urswyke, Chief Justice of the Exchequer, when Recorder 
of London, was instrumental in defeating the Lancastrian attack on 
the City of London in 1467. 

Long after the ancient military functions of the Grand Justiciar 
had ceased to exist, chief justices, during occasions of especial 
emergency, exercised military as well as civil powers. When the 
Percies rose in rebellion, Henry IV. empowered Chief Justice 
Gascoigne to raise forces for the subjugation of the insurgents ; and 
in the subsequent rising of Scrope, Archbishop of York, and Thomas 
Mowbray, Gascoigne was again sent to aid in subduing the mal- 
contents. A later instance of this union of civil and military power 
in the person of a chief justice occurred in 1685, when Jeffreys set 
out for the Western Circuit, on his “campaign,” armed not only 
with a commission of Oyer and Terminer, but also an authority to 
command the forces in chief, in the disaffected counties. Thus 
appointed to destroy on the battle-field, as well as the judgment-seat, 
Jeffreys was styled the “ General of the West.” 

The first organised body formed by the lawyers of the Inns of 
Court appears to have been in the year 1584, for the purpose of 
assisting in the defence of the country from the Spanish Armada. 
The deed associating the members of Lincoln’s Inn is still in 
existence, having been preserved by Thomas Egerton, then Solicitor- 
General, and afterwards Chancellor, who was the first to sign it. It 
is now amongst the Egerton Papers in the possession of Lord 
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Ellesmere, and a copy of it was published by the Camden Society 
in 1840 (vol. xii. p. 108), and is as follows :— 

“ Forasmuch as Almightie God hath ordayned Kynges, Quenes, 
and Princes to have domynion and rule over all theire subjectes, 
and to preserve them in the profession and observation of the true 
Christian religion accordinge to His holy word and commaunde- 
mentes. , . . Therefore wee, whose names are or shall be sub- 
scribed to this writinge, beinge naturall borne subjectes of this 
realme of Englande, and having so gracious a lady, our Sovereigne 
Elizabeth, by the ordynance of God our moost rightful quene, 
raignynge over us theise many yeres with greate felicitie to our 
inestimable comforte . . . we doe also think it is our moost 
bounden duties, for the great benefites of peace, welth, and godly 
government, which we have more plentifully receaved theis many 
yeres under Her Majesty’s Government then our forefathers have 
done in any longer tyme of any other her progenitors, kinges of this 
realme, do declare and by this writinge make manifest our loyall 
and bounden duties to our said soveraigne lady for her safetie. And 
to that end we and every of us, first calling to witnesse the holie 
name of Almightie God, doe voluntarilie and moost willingly bynde 
ourselves, every one of us, to the other jointlie and severally in the 
bonde of one fyrme and loyall societie, and do hereby vowe and 
promise before the majestie of Almightie God, that with our whole 
powers, bodies, lyves, landes, and goodes, and with our children and 
servants, wee and every of us will faithfully serve and humbly obey 
our said soveraigne lady Queen Elizabeth, against all estates, 
dignities, and earthly powers whatsoever, and will, as well with our 
joynte as perticuler forces, during our lyves, withstande, offende, and 
pursue, as well by force of armes as by all other meanes of. revenge, 
all manner of persons of what estate soever they shalbe and their 
abettors, that shall attempte by any acte, counsell, or consent to any 
thinge that shall tende to the harme of Her Majestie’s royal person. 
. . - In witnesse of all which promisses to be inviolably kepte, we 
doe to this writinge putt our handes and seales, and shalbe moost 
ready to accepte and admytt any others hereafter to this our society 
and association.— Tho. Egerton, Rauffe, Rokeby, John Davy, 
George Kyngesmyll, Chr. Jenneye, Peter Warburton, C. Rytche, 
Avarez Copley, Joly Aston, Tho. Thornton, Ric. Kyngesmyll], Amos 
Dalton, Humphry Brydges, etc. etc.” 

The original document bears ninety-five signatures, but the 
Camden Society, from want of space, have omitted to print more 
than the first twenty. 
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Sir Francis Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh were both members of 
the Middle Temple. A copy of the order of the Benchers directing 
a banquet to be given to Sir Walter Raleigh, “member of this 
house,” on his return from his voyage round the world, is framed 
under his portrait at the Middle Temple. Sir Phillip Sydney was 
a member of Gray’s Inn. 

One of the early acts of King Charles I. after his accession to the 
throne was to address a circular letter to the Benchers of the 
different inns, requesting them to call upon the students at their 
times of recreation to exercise themselves in arms, and particularly 
in horsemanship, in which the English nation was very deficient, not 
“that any the students of our Lawes should by this occasion 
neglect their studies, but that they should change their former exer 
cise in time of vacancie and recreation.” As the result of this appeal 
the gentlemen of the Inns of Court, on February 3, 1633, rode “in 
solemn triumph” before His Majesty, properly armed and equipped. 

On the arrest of the “ Five Members” in 1641 great riots took 
place. The gentlemen of the Inns of Court seem to have considered 
that the time had come for action, and accordingly they marched 
down 500 strong to offer their services to the King as a bodyguard, 
which offer was accepted, and they remained at Westminster as his 
bodyguard for some days. This determined action on their part— 
and in addition a threat used by one of them that if necessary they 
would send down to the country and fetch up their tenants—pro- 
duced an effect in the Parliament which was evidently very great, 
and after a hasty deliberation four members were sent off to ascer- 
tain from the different inns what their intentions were. In reply to 
them, the four inns returned the extremely proper answer, “ That 
they had only an intent to defend the King’s person, and would 
likewise to their utmost also defend the Parliament, being not able 
to make any distinction between King and Parliament, and that they 
would ever express all true affection to the House of Commons in 
particular.” 

Before the close of the seventeenth century, the law had formed 
a closer alliance with arms. At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
gentlemen of the long robe were found in each of the contending 
parties. Herbert and Hyde drew sword for the King; Whitelock 
and St. John served under the Parliament. That the lawyers were 
more ready to draw sword against Charles than for him, is a fact 
which may be regarded as an indication of the legal view taken of 
the royal policy by those who were best qualified to answer questions 
of constitutional law; or it may be received as a testimony that 
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prudent seekers after advancement were unwilling to devote fortune 
and talents to a cause which could not repay them. Anyhow, it is 
notable how greatly the fighting lawyers of the Parliament out- 
numbered those of the King’s party. 

The Inns of Court, however, contained a strong body of barristers 
and students who cherished monarchical principles, and were anxious 
to prove their loyalty in the field. When Lord Keeper Littleton 
fixed his judgment-seat in the schools at Oxford, his court had little 
business, but a numerous Bar. To relieve his profession from the 
obloquy of repose, at a time when men of all ranks were flying to 
arms, the Lord Keeper proposed that the lawyers of Oxford, during 
the dearth of briefs, should form themselves into a corps, and serve 
the King as volunteers. The suggestion was acceptable; and 
Littleton, by no means deficient in personal bravery, notwithstanding 
his moral cowardice, reported the matter to Charles, who forthwith 
authorised him to raise a corps of fighting lawyers. During the 
short interval between the date of his commission and his death, 
Littleton zealously drilled his recruits, who were for the greater part 
drawn from the colleges. Indeed, the force was less a corps of 
lawyers than a regiment of University men. Sir Edward Littleton 
was a good swordsman and no unsuitable chieftain for the corps, 
but in the August following its enrolment he was caught by a violent 
storm whilst drilling his men in Bagley Wood, and a severe cold, 
consequent on exposure to rain, brought about his unanticipated 
death in 1645. 

One of the first lawyers to join the Parliamentary forces was 
Bulstrode Whitelock, still a young man when Charles unfurled his 
standard at Nottingham. Followed by the tenants of his estate and 
a few personal friends, Whitelock accepted a captaincy in Hampden’s 
regiment of horse, and took part in the military occupation of Oxford, 
where the Parliamentary soldiers met with a cold reception from 
the gownsmen, who subsequently welcomed the Royalist army with 
acclamations. 

John Somers, the father of Lord Chancellor Somers, deserves 
mention amongst lawyers of military prowess and renown. A 
wealthy man and a person of considerable local influence, he was 
in a position to aid the party that possessed his respect and good 
wishes. As the most successful attorney in Worcestershire, he 
ranked above the crowd of provincial lawyers. In the civil con- 
test, Worcester and the best part of Worcestershire sided with the 
Crown; but John Somers, attorney-at-law, of “The Whiteladies,” 
Worcester, and of Stoke-Severn, raised a troop of horse for the 
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Parliament, and as captain of the said troop was one of Cromwell’s 
army. For awhile he was quartered at Upton, near his estate at 
Stoke-Severn, much to the annoyance of the local clergy and pro- 
prietors of the district. Not content with arming in behalf of the 
rebels, he used to walk and ride about the neighbourhood in his 
martial dress, and every Sunday he had the audacity to wear his 
uniform in Stoke-Severn Church during divine service. The rector 
was an ardent Royalist ; and in a series of sermons on Divine Right 
and Non-Resistance he inveighed against those who dared to rebel 
against their anointed rulers. The parishioners, during the delivery 
of these tirades against their squire, alternately watched the preacher 
and the offender, enjoying the parson’s violence, and wondering how 
long Captain Somers would patiently endure the abuse. As a lawyer 
John Somers was reluctant to use violence ; and he sent a friendly 
message to the clergyman, requesting him to adopt a less irritating 
tone in the pulpit. The message only rendered the rector more 
furious in his denunciation of rebellion. Again and again Captain 
Somers renewed his entreaties that he should not be thus insulted 
in his own parish church. Each succeeding Sunday found the 
preacher more angry and abusive. At length the volunteer trooper 
hit on a novel method of silencing the clerical orator. Selecting 
a moment when “the enemy” was in full action, he drew a pistol 
from his pocket, aimed deliberately at the foe, and then raising his 
hand as he puiled the trigger, sent a bullet into the sounding- 
board over the parson’s head. The men sprang to their feet, and 
on finding that no harm was done, burst into laughter. A buzz, 
a clattering of feet on the pavement—and the congregation left the 
church without a benediction. Captain Somers walked quietly to 
his house, after explaining to his adversary that every repetition of 
his insolence would produce a similar interruption, and that on 
each ensuing occasion for pistol practice, the ball would strike a 
lower point. With perfect coolness the warlike attorney intimated 
his readiness in course of time to send a lump of lead into his 
opponent’s head, instead of the sounding-board above it. The 
worthy rector henceforth avoided political topics whenever the 
Captain formed part of his congregation. 

After withdrawing from the University of Oxford, where he was. 
an undergraduate, William Scroggs commanded a troop of horse, 
and fought bravely for the Martyr King. On the termination of the 
Civil War he became a student of Gray’s Inn, and at the Restoration 
he was ready to serve the Stuarts in his gown as fearlessly as in past 
times he had served them with the sword. 
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Of the lawyers who welcomed William of Orange, sword in hand, 
one of the most notable is William Cowper. The future Lord 
Chancellor was then a young barrister of the Home Circuit. He 
had not been called many months, and before his call he had 
married the fair Judith Booth, whose virtue and beauty reclaimed 
him from profligate habits, but not before his notorious dissipation 
had laid the foundation for calumnies which blackened his reputation 
and disturbed his peace in after years. 

During the Gordon Riots, in the year 1780, some of the lawyers 
were compelled to fight and fly. When Lord George Gordon’s 
indiscreet followers rose for the defence of the Protestant religion, 
they resolved to sweep away the lawyers, whilst they applied the 
lesson of destruction to Romish priests. With this laudable intention 
they laid siege to the Temple, whither the barristers had congregated 
in strong force. Not only the barristers occupying chambers in the 
Temple, but non-resident members of both societies were assembled 
in King’s Bench Walk, in the gardens, and in the avenues leading to 
the two principal gates. All those barristers who lived outside left 
their windows to the rage of the rioters, and brought their wives, 
daughters, and plate-chests within the protection of their collegiate 
walls. 

In those days Mr. Scott (afterwards Lord Chancellor Eldon) 
was still a young man, living with his wife just outside the Temple 
in Carey Street. Dilatory in his early as well as in his later years, 
Scott left his house that morning half an hour too late. Already it 
was known to the mob that the Templars were assembling in their 
college ; and a cry of “The Temple—kill the lawyers,” had been 
raised in Whitefriars and Essex Street. Before Scott reached the 
Middle Temple gate, with his wife hanging on his arm, they were 
both assaulted more than once. The man who won Bessie Surtees 
from a host of rivals, and carried her away against the will of her 
parents and the wishes of his own father, was able to protect her 
from serious violence. But before the beautiful creature was safe 
within the Temple her dress was torn, and when at length she stood 
in the centre of a crowd of excited and admiring barristers, her head 
was bare, and her ringlets fell loose upon her shoulders. ‘The 
scoundrels have got your hat, Bessie,” whispered John Scott, “ but 
never mind, they have left you your hair.” 

Judge Burrough used to tell that, when the Gordon rioters 
besieged the Temple, he and a strong body of barristers, headed by 
a sergeant of the Guards, were stationed in the Inner Temple Lane ; 
and that, having complete confidence in the strength of their massive 
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gate, they spoke bravely of their desire to be fighting on the other 
side. At length the gate was forced ; the lawyers fell into con- 
fusion, and were about to beat a retreat, when the sergeant, a 
man of infinite humour, cried out in a magnificent tone, “ Take care 
no gentleman fires from behind.” The words struck awe into the 
hearts of the assailants, and caused the barristers to laugh. The 
mob, who had expected neither laughter nor armed resistance, took 
to flight, telling all whom they met that the bloody-minded lawyers 
were armed to the teeth and enjoying themselves. 

At the period of the French Revolution the Inns of Court were 
most active in promoting the Volunteer movement, which then first 
became general all over the country. One of the corps formed by 
Lincoln’s Inn was commanded by Sir William Grant, then Master of 
the Rolls, who had rendered military service by commanding a body 
of volunteers at the siege of Quebec by the Americans, first under 
General Montgomery and afterwards under Colonel Arnold. He is 
said to have been the only lawyer who has ever, in active service, 
discharged military and legal duties on the same day. 

It is said that the court used to adjourn at three o’clock “to 
allow Mr. Grant to attend his battery.” Lord Erskine had seen 
service both in the army and navy, having in 1764 joined the Zurtar 
asa midshipman. In 1768 he retired from the navy, and entered 
the army as an ensign in the Royal or First Regiment of Foot, and 
in 1775 he retired from the army and joined the Bar. 

Speaking of two reviews of Volunteers connected with London 
or the neighbourhood, held on October 26 and 28, 1803, in Hyde 
Park, by King George III. in person, Earl Stanhope says: “ Reckon- 
ing both days, upwards of 27,000 men were present under arms. 
When the ‘Temple companies’ had defiled before the King, His 
Majesty asked Erskine, who commanded them as lieutenant-colonel, 
what was the composition of that corps. ‘They are all lawyers, 
sire,’ replied Erskine. ‘What! what!’ exclaimed the King, ‘all 
lawyers?. Why, then, call them The Devil’s Own.’” Although 
Erskine had been a lieutenant in the army, and used to eat his 
obligatory law dinners in his scarlet regimentals, Lord Campbell 
says: “I did once, and only once, see him putting his men through 
their manceuvres on a summer’s evening in the Temple Gardens ; 
and I well recollect that he gave the word of command from a paper 
which he held before him, and in which I conjectured that his 
‘instructions’ were written out as in a brief.” 

Lords Eldon and Ellenborough were in the rival corps—* The 
Devil’s Invincibles”—but both unhappily in the awkward squad. 
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Lord Eldon used to say: “I think Ellenborough was more awkward 
than I was; but others thought it was difficult to determine which of 
us was the worst.” This corps had attorneys inits ranks, and it was 
said of it that when Lieutenant-Colonel Cox, the Master in Chancery, 
who commanded it, gave the word “ Charge!” two-thirds of its rank 
and file took out their note-books and wrote down 6s. 8¢. It was 
also said that when a volunteer company of lawyers, which was 
raised during the apprehension of the French invasion, were told by 
the drill-sergeant to “ about turn,” not a man of those logical patriots 
stirred, but they all stood still and cried “ Why?” 

When the Volunteer movement began after the Crimean War, 
the members of the Inns of Court held a meeting on November 21, 
1859, for the purpose of raising a corps of its members. The Zimes 
of that date thus describes the meeting :— 

“The profession mustered in great force, and, seen in a mass, it 
would be difficult to find a more spirited body of men. Many of 
them from the Universities accustomed to athletic exercises, no more 
promising band could be submitted to the training of the drill- 
sergeant.” 

The following extract is from the Zimes of December 17, 1859:— 

“The corps of the Inns of Court continues to receive fresh 
additions to its numerical strength every day: starting little more 
than a fortnight ago with about two hundred members, the numbers 
up to last night had increased to 520, and the practice proceeds with 
unflagging energy and spirit.” 

Among the judges of recent years who have belonged to this 
corps are the following :—Baggallay, T. Chitty, Davy, Grantham, 
Herschell, Lefevre, Lopes, Matthews, Baron Pollock, A. L. Smith, 
Willes, Thesiger, Selwyn, North, Macnaghten, Lindley, Kekewich, 
Hannen, Fitzgibbon, Cotton, J. W. Chitty, Rigby. 

Sir Henry Havelock, of Indian Mutiny fame, was at one time a 
student of the Middle Temple. The names of two other distinguished 
military officers who were called to the Bar may be mentioned ; the 
one was the late General Herbert Stewart, of the Inner Temple, who 
died of wounds received at Abou Klea ; and the other is the present 
General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., a barrister of the Middle Temple. 

J. E. R. STEPHENS. 
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ABOUT GIPSIES: 


HE word “Gipsy ” is probably a corruption or contraction of 

“Egyptian.” In France this strange wandering race of dwellers 

in tents are known as “ Bohemiens” or “ Bohemiennes,” and in 

Spain as “Gitanos.” The earliest mention of the existence of the 

gipsy race in Europe is to be found in the histories of Hungary 
and Germany, somewhere about the year 1417. 

Ten years later this mysterious people had made their appearance 
in France, Switzerland, and Italy. The date of their first arrival 
in Great Britain is rather uncertain, but in all probability it was not 
much, if at all, earlier than A.D. 1500. 

The following is the preamble of an enactment regarding them 
which was passed in the year 1530 :— 

Forasmuch as before this time divers and many outlandish people calling 
themselves Egyptians, using no craft or feat of merchandise, have come into this 
realm and gone from shire to shire and place to place in great company, and used 
great and subtil and crafty means to deceive the people, bearing them in mind 
that they by palmistry could tell men’s and women’s fortunes, and so many times 
by craft and subtilty have deceived the people of their money ; and have also 
committed many heinous felonies and robberies, to the great hurt and deceit of 
the people they have come among, &c. &c. 


The Act then goes on to provide that all gipsies shall quit the 
realm within a certain specified time and under very heavy penalties. 

By two subsequent Acts, passed in 1555 and 1565, it was made 
death to a gipsy to be found in the kingdom, and in the County 
of Suffolk alone thirteen of these wanderers were put to death under 
these cruel enactments within a very few years. 

The Acts in question were only formally repealed as late as the 
year 1783. 

Similar Acts of expulsion were also passed in France in 1560, and 
in Spain in 1591. 

Grellman, in his “ History of the Gipsies,” puts the number of 
these wanderers in the whole of Europe at something like 800,000. 

This writer is of opinion, and his idea is at least plausible, that 
the gipsies were originally natives of India, from which they fled 
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when Timur Beg ravaged the country in 1408 and 1409, and put to 
death an incredible number of all ranks and conditions of the people. 

It is a very curious and interesting fact that many of the words 
in the gipsy tongue (nearly one-half of the whole) are precisely the 
same as those still in use in Hindostan. 

Grellman’s work above referred to contains vocabularies of the 
words in use among the gipsies of Germany, and any one who 
possesses a copy of that work and a Hindostanee dictionary can 
readily verify the foregoing statement. 

The religion professed by the wandering gipsy tribes seems 
invariably to have been that of the country in which they happened 
for the time to be located, and they made no difficulty about chang- 
ing it as often as they changed their place of temporary sojourn. 

Grellman states that in Germany the gipsies seldom or never 
seem to think any formal marriage ceremony necessary to their 
unions, but that the children are very frequently presented for baptism, 

Climate seems to have had little or no effect upon the gipsy com- 
plexion. Residence in Africa has not been known to make it darker, 
nor prolonged sojourn in the most temperate climates of Europe to 
render it fairer. 

At the present day there are probably fewer gipsies in Great 
Britain than in any other European country, and their already small 
numbers are year by year still further diminishing. 

A celebrated gipsy woman named Margaret Finch was buried at 
Beckenham, in Kent, in 1740. She was, atthe time of her death, 
Queen of the English gipsies, and had attained the great age of 109. 
An immense concourse of people attended the funeral. A grand- 
daughter of this Margaret Finch occupied the position of gipsy Queen 
at a later date, but with greatly diminished consequence and authority. 

The following is the form of oath administered to all new mem- 
bers of the gipsy fraternity :— 

I do swear to be a true brother, and that I will in all things obey the Great 
Tawney Prince and keep his counsel and not divulge the secrets of my brethren. 
I will never leave or forsake the company, but observe and keep all the times of 
appointment either by day or by night in every place whatever. I will not teach 
any one to cant, nor will I disclose any of our mysteries to them. I will take my 
Prince’s part against all that shall oppose him, or any of us according to the 
utmost of my ability, nor will I suffer him or any of us to be abused by any 
strange Abrams, Rufflers, Hookers, Paillards, Swaddlers, Irish Toyles, Swigmen, 
Whip Jacks, Jackmen, Bawdy Baskets, Dommerars, Clapper Dogeons, Patricoes, 
or Curtals, but I will defend him or them as much as I can against all other 
outliers whatever. I will not conceal aught I win out of libkins (dwelling-houses), 


or pun the ruffmans (woods), but will preserve it for the use of the company. 
Lastly, I will cleave to my Doxy-Wap (sweetheart or wife) stiffly, and will bring 
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her duds (clothes), margery praters (hens), goblers (turkeys), grunting cheats 
(young pigs), or tibs of the buttery (geese), or anything else I can come at -as 
winning for her wappings (goods acquired by theft or robbery). 

At the admission of every new brother it was the invariable 
custom for money to be provided out of the general stock for a great 
booze or drinking-bout. The necessary eatables were generally 
obtained by means of theft. 

Curiously enough, the women invariably acted the part of butchers, 
and killed with their own hands the live stock stolen by the men. 

When food and drink happened for the time to be plentiful, the 
gipsy camp almost always became a scene of brutal gluttony and 
debauchery. 

It was always a matter of great difficulty to trace and recover pro- 
perty stolen by any member of a gipsy tribe, for it was generally 
passed from hand to hand until it found a secure resting-place with 
some member of the gang at a spot many miles distant from the 
place where the crime had been committed. 

Most readers are doubtless familiar with the redoubtable gipsy 
Queen, Meg Merrilees, as she appears in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Guy 
Mannering,” the scene of which novel is laid within a few miles of the 
spot where these lines are now written. 

Less familiar to many, however, may be Sir Walter’s striking 
delineation of one of the Bohemians of France, as given in “ Quentin 
Durward,” with the following quotation from which the present brief 
sketch of an interesting subject may close :— 

While he hesitated whether it would be better to send back one of his fol- 
lowers, Quentin heard the blast of a horn, and looking in the direction from which 
the sound came, beheld a horseman riding very fast towards them. The low 
size, and wild shaggy untrained state of the animal, reminded Quentin of the 
mountain breed of horses in his own country; but this was much more finely 
limbed, and with the same appearance of hardness was more rapid in its move- 
ments. The head particularly, which in the small Scottish pony is often lumpish 
and heavy, was small and well placed in the neck of this animal, with thin jaws, 
full sparkling eyes, and expanded nostrils. 

The rider was even more singular in appearance than the horse which he 
rode, though that was extremely unlike the horses of France. Although he 
managed his palfrey with great dexterity, he sat with his feet in broad stirrups 
something resembling a shovel, so short that his knees were well-nigh as high as 
the pommel of his saddle. His dress was a red turban of small size, in which he 
wore a sullied plume secured by a clasp of silver; his tunic, which was shaped 
like those of the Estradiots, was green in colour, and tawdrily laced -with gold. 
He wore very wide drawers or trousers of white, though none of the cleanest, 
which gathered beneath the knee, and his swarthy legs were quite bare, unless 
for the complicated laces which bound a pair of sandals on his feet. He had no 
spurs, the edge of his large stirrups being so sharp as to serve to goad the horse 
in a very severe manner. In a crimson sash this singular horseman wore a 
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dagger on the right side, and on the left a short crooked Moorish sword, and by 
a tarnished baldrick over the shoulder hung the horn which announced his 
approach. 

He had a swarthy and sun-burnt visage, with a thin beard and piercing dark 
eyes, a well-formed mouth and nose, and other features which might have been 
pronounced handsome, but for the black elf-locks which hung around his face, 
and the air of wildness and emaciation which rather seemed to indicate a savage 
than a civilised man. 


The rider was seated with his face to the horse’s tail. 


Quentin rode up to the Bohemian, and said to him as he suddenly assumed 
his proper position on the horse, ‘* Methinks, friend, you will prove but a blind 
guide if you look at the tail of your horse rather than his ears.” 

** And if I were actually blind,” answered the Bohemian, ‘‘I could guide you 
through any country in this realm of France, or in those adjoining to it.” 

*¢ Yet you are no Frenchman born,” said the Scot. 

*‘T am not,” answered the guide. 

*¢ What countryman are you then?” demanded Quentin. 

**T am of no country,” answered the guide. ‘‘ I am a Zingaro, a Bohemian, 
an Egyptian, or whatever the Europeans in their different languages may choose 
to call our people, but I have no country.” 

*¢ Are you a Christian? * asked the Scotchman. 

The Bohemian shook his head. 

** Dost thou worship Mahoun?” 

** No,” was the indifferent and concise answer. 

** Are you a Pagan then, or what are you?” 

‘* T have no religion,” answered the Bohemian. 

Durward started back, for though he had heard of Saracens and idolators, it 
had never entered into his idea or belief that any body of men could exist who 
practised no mode of worship whatsoever. He recovered from his astonishment 
to ask his guide where he usually dwelt. 

‘« Wherever I chance to be for the time,” replied the Bohemian ; ‘‘I have no 
home.” 

** How do you guard your property?” 

‘* Except for the clothes I wear, and the horse I ride on, I have no property.” 

**Yet you dress gaily and ride gallantly,” said Durward. ‘‘ What are your 
means of subsistence ?” 

‘I eat when I am hungry, drink when I am thirsty, and have no other means 
of subsistence than chance throws in my way.” 

** Under whose laws do you live?” 

‘*T acknowledge obedience to none but as it suits my pleasure,” answered 
the Bohemian. 

‘* Who is your leader and commands you?” 

‘* The father of our tribe if I choose to obey him,” answered the guide. 

‘© You are then,” said the wondering querist, ‘‘ destitute of all that other men 
are combined by—you have no law, no leader, no settled means of subsistence, no 
house, no home. You have, may heaven compassionate you, no country, and, 
may heaven enlighten and forgive you, you have no God! What is it that 
remains to you, deprived of government, domestic happiness, and religion?” 

‘“‘I have liberty,” said the Bohemian. ‘I crouch to no one, obey no one, 
respect no one, I go where I will, live as I can, and die when my time comes.” 

: ‘ iis A. J. GORDON. 





HERRICK. 


F Herrick you would read aright, 
And crowd the moments with delight, 
Select some hour when skies are blue, 
And meads have lost their morning dew. 
Then choose some old, sequestered place, 
An orchard quaint—a shady space— 
Or garden sweet with homely stocks, 
And roses, pinks, and hollyhocks, 
And old-world flowers of small degree, 
Loved by the butterfly and bee. 
Thus Herrick’s welcome muse engage, 
And wanton with his pleasing page, 
Delightful both to youth and age. 
See soon the daffodils appear, 
And cowslips kissed by virgins dear 
Behold the blushes of the bride 
That paint the joy she cannot hide ; 
And mark how Cupid bends his bow, 
A-Maying with Corinna go, 
And Julia’s moods and virtues know ; 
Or gather maydew with the maids, 
While yet the charm of verse persuades. 
Then learn how grew so fair to sight 
The roses red, the lilies white. 
In pity hear the mad maid sing— 
Too sad a maid for marriage ring ; 
Or weep beside the silvery streams, 
Or pleasure find in fleeting dreams. 
’Tis with such simple themes as these, 
Sung with the mellow gift of ease, 
That gentle Herrick loves to please. 
CHARLES LUSTED. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE BULL-FIGHT AT OUR GATES, 

AR, indeed, was I from dreaming, when I protested, not long 
since, against the permission accorded the bull-fight to pass 

from Africa, otherwise Spain, into the southern provinces of France, 
that I should find the same barbarous and fiendish entertainment— 
Heaven save the mark !—knocking at our own gates and asking for, 
and, I grieve to say, receiving support at the hands of Englishmen. 
This development has now, however, been witnessed, and there seems 
more than a chance that the bull-fight will be established as a perma- 
nent institution in Boulogne, a town almost more English than French. 


PROGRESS OF THE BULL-FIGHT IN FRANCE. 


EGINNING at Bayonne, which is barely across the frontier 
from Spain, the bull-fight established itself at Arles, where 

the population is of Saracenic descent ; at Marseilles, where there 
has always been an important Greek strain ; in Nimes, Toulouse, 
and other places of Provence, where the southern blood courses 
hot, and where passions and lusts are soonest stimulated. What 
I least of all anticipated was that it would pass the Loire and 
invade the cooler and more temperate north. This, however, it 
has done in its most revolting aspect, and, perhaps, because it 
is held that the north, on account of the supposedly more temperate 
character of its people, needs a stronger stimulus, it has even 
assumed a form more atrocious and more repulsive than in 
the south. At two points near the north-west frontier it has now 
been seen—at Roubaix, close to the borders of Belgium, where it 
took a form worthy of Rome in Imperial days, and in Boulogne, 
which, so far as any such thing can be said to exist, is the frontier 
town between England and France. Not difficult to understand is 
the selection of the spot. In each case the experiment was com- 
mercial, the object of the originators being to profit by the payments 
of those who, unable to witness such degrading exhibitions in their own 
country, would flock across the frontier line and render the specula- 
tion successful. After an attempt to trade upon what is basest in 
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the possibilities of Englishmen, the reproach that we are a nation of 
shopkeepers comes with the worst possible grace. 


AN APPEAL TO FRANCE. 

AM not going to harrow the feelings of my readers with a 

description of the horrors that were witnessed at Boulogne, when, 
except for a paltry, unavailing and insignificant pretence to armour- 
plate the horses, three of whom are said to have been killed in the first 
fight, every disgusting feature of the sport which is Spain’s lasting dis- 
honour was perpetuated. I hold, however, that the case is such as 
to call for Government remonstrance. Of all the unfriendly acts that 
France can commit, the attempt to deprave our people is the most 
unfriendly. It is futile to say that it is a matter concerning France 
alone. The appeal to English brutality is direct and intentional, 
and alas! there is but too much to which to appeal. Much of our 
sporting world is as bloodthirsty, as debased, as cruel as anything 
to be found the other side the Channel, the Loire, or the Pyrenees. 
We cannot, of course, prevent France from doing what she pleases 
within her own borders. Still, an appeal from our Government in 
the interest of humanity would strengthen the hands of that minority 
in France that is anxious to save the country from lasting infamy. 
How far we may be able to prevent our railroad and steamboat 
companies from running pleasure excursions (!) to these disgusting 
and degrading exhibitions, I know not. A corporation, as Sydney 
Smith says, has neither a stern to be kicked nor a soul to be saved. 
When a profit is in prospect it is very hard to be resisted. Some 
way or other, the attempt must be made. Saddest of all, it is 
Republican France, on whom so many eyes have been admiringly 
bent, that is responsible for these terrible arrangements. 


** FLORIZEL.” 

OME attempt is sooner or later made to whitewash every 
character that the world has stamped with infamy or regarded 

with disgust. When the Roman emperors find their champions and 
Lord Jeffreys his apologist, one need not be surprised at lighting on 
defenders of George IV. I have indeed been moved to sorrow at 
finding Mr. Justin McCarthy, for whom as man and as writer I have 
an equal admiration, demanding if the friend of Sheridan and Fox 
could indeed be such as he has been painted. I am not so unjust 
as to associate George IV. with Lord Jeffreys, still less with Nero 
or Tiberius. He was, however, a sufficiently detestable and dis- 
reputable personage. Greville, to whom he was well known, 
declares that “a more contemptible, cowardly, unfeeling, s2lfish 
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dog does not exist than this king.” He was, says Mr. Hamilton, 
“a dissolute and drunken fop, a spendthrift, and a gamester, a bad 
son, a bad husband, a bad father, a bad subject, a bad monarch, and 
a bad friend.” Let those who seek to learn how bad he was study 
Mr. Ashton’s “ Florizel’s Folly,” and they will be in a position to 
judge. Wholly compiled from contemporary documents and 
caricatures, many of which it reproduces, is this work, which is 
equally sprightly and accurate. Florizel—the reason for this name 
must be sought in Mr. Ashton’s volume—was indeed the centre of 
the most vicious and degraded Court that has been seen since the 
time of the Stuarts, and figures in Mr. Ashton’s book as the most 
contemptible being in a world in which almost all was contemptible. 


BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 


R. ASHTON’S book is, however, something more than a 
chronicle of princely excesses. It gives an animated pic- 

ture of the growth of Brighthelmstone, now known as Brighton, and 
its elevation from the position of a fishing village exposed to the 
ravages of the French to a centre of Court life and fashionable levity. 
That it was known to the Romans, Mr. Ashton shows; and it was a 
manor in the possession of the great Earl Godwin, whence it passed to 
Harold, who held the larger portion of it when he was slain, October 14, 
1066, at the battle of Senlac. The bold stand made in 1514 by the 
inhabitants, inlanders and mariners, men-at-arms and hobilers, when 
the French navy, under Prior Jehan, a great captain “of the French 
navie,” “ with his gallies and foists charged with great basilisks and 
other artillerie, came on the borders of Sussex, in the night season, 
at a poore village there called Brighthelmston, and burnt it, taking 
such goods as he found,” is duly described, and it is not wholly 
unsatisfactory to learn that among the “goods” this military 
ecclesiastic took away with him when he fled was an arrow in the 
face, by which he “ lost one of his eies and was like to have died of 
the hurt.” In the time of the Armada Brighton was quits for a 
scare, having taken for the San Martino, the San Matteo, and all 
the other vessels named after the Saints, by whom England was 
to be conquered and converted, a fleet of Dutch merchantmen 
laden with Spanish wines, detained by contrary winds in the 
Channel. One other story that can be read in the volume is the 
account by Colonel Gounter, of Racton, in Sussex, of the escape 
into France of Charles II., after Worcester, from Brighthelmstone, 
discovered about 1830, and now in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 


9008). 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








